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SHAKESPEARE  S  SONNETS. 


ON  THEIR  POETICAL  MERITS,  AND  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  TO 
WHOM  ARE  THEY  ADDRESSED  ?* 

At  a  time  when  our  elder  poets  are  so  much  studied,  and 
so  justly  admired,  it  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
sonnets  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  should  be  almost  utter- 
ly neglected.  When  alluded  to,  as  they  rarely  are,  by  mo- 
dern critics,  it  is  generally  to  echo  the  flippant  insolence  of 
Steevens,  who  asserted  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest 
Act  of  Parliament  could  enlist  readers  into  their  service. 
We  know,  however,  that  in  Shakespeare's  life-time,  these 
"  sugred  sonnets,''  as  Meres  quaintly  calls  them,  were  in  great 
esteem,  and  were  for  a  long  while  far  better  known  than 
many  of  the  plays,  which  fell  into  comparative  disrepute  for 
some  time  before  the  author's  death,  and  were  not  published 
in  a  collected  form  until  several  years  after.  Only  eleven  of 
the  dramas  were  printed  during  the  poet's  life.  Shakespeare 
died  (on  his  birth-day,  April  28,)  in  1616.  The  first  complete 
edition  was  printed  in  1623,  and  was  the  joint  speculation  of 
four  booksellers  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  Malone  infers, 
that  no  single  publisher  was  at  the  time  willing  to  risk  his 
money  on  an  entire  collection  of  the  plays. 

A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Jaggard  did  not  hesitate  to 
publish,  on  his  own  account,  in  1599,  the  sonnets  which  ap- 
pear under  the  title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  even  in 
defiance  of  the  author,  or  at  all  events  without  consulting  his 
wishes.  The  collection  was  so  inaccurate  and  made  with  so 
little  care,  that  Marlowe's  madrigal,  "  Come  live  with  me,  &c.," 
was  included  in  it  as  the  production  of  Shakespeare.  The  un- 
popularity of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works,  during  even  the 
gTeater  part  of  the  I7th  century,  is  another  illustration,  to 
be  added  to  a  thousand  others,  of  the  capriciousness  of  the 
public  taste.  In  one  hundred  years  were  published  only  four 
editions  of  his  plays,  and  now,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Bible, 
the  exclusive  copyright  of  these  works  would  be  more  valua- 
ble than  that  of  any  other  publication  that  has  yet  appeared. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plays  have 
been  subjected  to  the  fickleness  of  the  public  mind,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  be  less  surprised  at  the  fate  of  the  sonnets. 
There  are  also  certain  considerations  connected  with  the  lat- 


*  "  An  almost  impenetrable  darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  effort  has 
hitherto,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tended  to  disperse  the  gloom."— jDroAe, 
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ter,  wliicli  may  render  their  present  unpopularity  a  mysteiy 
of  more  easy  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recollect  the  equivocal  nature 
of  their  subject,  and,  secondty,  the  unpopular  character  of  the 
sonnet  as  a  peculiar  form  of  verse.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  original  publication,  the  sonnet  was  a  fashionable 
species  of  composition,  but  it  forced  its  way  into  notice  rather 
from  the  great  reputation  of  its  cultivators,  than  from  its  ovm 
actual  adaptation  to  the  general  taste. 

Another  cause  of  their  neglect  may  be  discovered  in  the 
enmity  of  Steevens,  whose  arrogant  and  tasteless  criticisms 
have  had  a  strange  influence  over  succeeding  commentators. 
Alexander  Chalmers  observes,  that  "  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  Shakespeare's  poems, 
in  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  although  they  have 
never"  (which  is  not  true)  "  been  favourites  with  the  public 
but  all  he  ventures  to  add  on  so  insignificant  and  unworthy  a 
subject  is,  that  the  peremptory  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens, 
on  the  merits  of  these  poems,  severe  as  it  is,  only  amounts 
to  the  general  conclusion  of  modem  critics !  He  has  also 
the  audacity  to  pretend,  that  it  is  necessary  to  offer  some 
apology  for  inserting  the  poems  of  William  Shakespeare  in 
his  voluminous  collection  of  the  British  Poets  !  He  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  there  are  "  scattered  beauties"  in  the 
sonnets,  enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  justify  their  admission'' 
into  the  same  collection,  in  which  Gorbet,  Turbeville,  Pitt, 
Yalden,  Hughes,  Duke,  King,  Sprat,  Walsh  and  Pomfret, 
have  each  an  honourable  place  ! 

In  most  of  the  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  Shakes- 
peare, a  contemptuous  silence  is  observed  on  the  subject  of 
the  sonnets  ;  and  indeed  the  mass  of  readers,  at  the  present 
day,  are  not  even  aware  that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems.    Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his 


it  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  such  a  work  is  extant,  and 
that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  illustrious  Shakespeare. 
Dr.  Drake,  however,  is  the  only  writer  who  has  taken  up 
the  subject  with  the  enthusiasm  which  every  thing  connected 
with  that  glorious  name  is  so  well  calculated  to  awaken.  His 
indefatigable  industry  and  the  genuine  lovp  of  literature, 
which  he  on  all  occasions  exhibits,  excite  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  every  generous  mind.  He  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  critic  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  to  revive 
these  unjustly  neglected  poems. 

A  regret  has  often  been  expressed  that  we  have  little  be- 
yond a  collection  of  barren  dates  in  what  is  called  the  life  of 
Shakespeare.  Now,  I  conceive,  and  in  this  opinion  I  do  not  stand 


(published  in  1815,)  announces 
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alone,  that  if  any  new  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  Shakespeare 'f4 
life  and  character,  it  must  result  from  a  careful  and  profound 
study  of  these  sonnets.  Frederic  Schlegel  has  observed,  that 
it  is  in  these  pieces  we  are  first  introduced  to  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  great  poet  and  his  feelings.  "  When  he  wrote 
sonnets,'"  he  observes,  "  it  seems  as  if  he  had  considered  him- 
self as  more  of  a  poet  than  when  he  wrote  plays  ;  he  was  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  and  he  viewed  the  drama  as  his  busi- 
ness ;  on  it  he  exerted  all  his  intellect  and  power  ;  but  when 
he  had  feelings  intense  and  secret  to  express,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  form  of  writing,  with  which  his  habits  had  rendered  him 
familiar.  It  is  strange  but  delightful  to  scrutinize,  in  these 
short  effusions,  the  character  of  Shakespeare.  For  the  right 
understanding  of  even  his  dramatic  works,  these  lyrics  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  they  show  us,  that  in  his  dramas  he 
very  seldom  speaks  according  to  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings, 
but  according  to  his  Imowledge."  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  his  celebrated  brother,  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  and  of 
Dr.  Ulrici,  and  I  take  up  a  strong  position  when  I  shelter  my- 


ever,  has  expressed  his  surprise  that  Augustus  William  Schle- 
gel, "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  acute  spirits  of  the  age,'' 
should  have  made  this  "  erroneous  over-estimate  of  the  light 
derivable  from  these  poems  respecting  the  poet's  history." 
He  contends  that  the  facts  attested  by  the  sonnets  "  can  be 
held  in  a  nut-shell,"  that  they  do  not  unequivocally  paint  the 
actual  situation  of  the  poet,  nor  make  us  acquainted  with 
his  passions  ;  nor  contain  any  confession  of  the  most  remark- 
able errors  of  his  youthful  years.  He  does  not  deny  that 
some  slight  hints  of  a  personal  nature  may  be  gathered  from 
a  careful  perusal,  but  he  considers  these  to  be  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 

Malone  and  Dr.  Drake  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sonnets  of 
Daniel  were  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's  ;  and  though 
their  observations  on  this  subject  are  not  without  weight,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Shakespeare  had  studied  all  the 
sonnet  compositions  of  his  predecessors,  without  construct- 
ing his  own  after  any  particular  standard.  Daniel's  system 
is  not  peculiar  to  himself  ;  there  were  other  writers,  both 


*  "  It  betrayed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  critical  acumen  in  the  commen- 
tators on  Shakespeare,  that  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  ever  thought 
of  availing  themselves  of  his  sonnets  for  tracing  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
These  sonnets  paint  most  unequi»vocally  the  actual  situation  and  sentiments  of 
the  poet ;  they  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  passions  of  the  man  ; 
they  even  contain  the  most  remarkable  confessions  of  his  youthful  errors  !"' — Lec- 
tures on  DramaUc  Literature,  by  Awjnsins  William  Sehlcrjel.  The  remarks  of 
Frederic  Schlegel  are  ovtvacted  from  his  Lectures  on  the  IRstory  of  Literature, 
dnciejit  mifl  Modern. 


self  under  such  authorities.* 


Thomas  Campbell,  how- 
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before  and  after  liim,  who  adopted  the  same  form.  As  to  his 
turn  of  expression,  though  in  some  respects  similar  to  Shakes- 
peare's, it  is  not  more  so  than  that  of  his  other  contempo- 
raries. It  was  the  diction  and  idiom  of  the  age.  Shakespeare 
not  being  an  Itahan  scholar,  and  not  therefore  acquainted 
with  the  strict  models,  chose  the  system  that  was  most  popu- 
lar at  the  time,  and  which  was  certainly  the  most  easy  to 
construct,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  to  his  own  ear. 
That  the  form  of  three  elegiac  quatrains,  concluding  with  a 
couplet,  is  infinitely  less  difficult  than  the  Petrarchan  sonnet, 
and  is  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  musical  and  agree- 
able in  skilful  hands,  no  critic  would  be  willing  to  dispute  ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  sonnet. 
In  the  legitimate  sonnet,  the  first  eight  lines  should  have  but 
two  rhymes,  and  the  concluding  six  lines  should  have  either 
two  or  three  rhymes  arranged  alternately.  Shakespeare's  four- 
teen-line  effusions  are  very  exquisite  little  poems,  but  they  are 
not  sonnets,  and  I  only  call  them  such  to  distinguish  them 
from  his  longer  pieces,  and  because  they  are  generally  re- 
cognized by  that  title. 

Some  writers  have  a  ridiculous  habit  of  calling  every  short 
poem  a  sonnet,  without  reference  to  its  precise  number  of 
lines  or  its  general  construction.  They  might  just  as  well 
call  a  didactic  poem  an  ode  ;  a  blank-verse  poem  a  song  ;  or 
an  elegy  an  epigram.  It  is  uncritical  and  injudicious  to  con- 
found the  different  orders  of  verse  by  inappropriate  titles. 

Many  people  disapprove  entirely  of  the  system  of  the  son- 
net as  too  arbitrary  and  confined,  and  compare  it  to  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,*  which  the  limbs  of  the  victims  laid  thereon  were 
made  to  fit  by  being  either  stretched  or  amputated,  as  the  case 
required.  They  object  to  its  being  limited  to  a  precise  num- 
ber of  lines  ;  as  if  the  same  objection  might  not  be  made  to 
every  other  form  of  verse.  The  sonnet  is  one  stanza  of  four- 
teen lines  as  the  Spenserian  measure  is  one  stanza  of  nine  lines. 
Some  poems  have  been  constructed  entirely  of  sonnet-stanzas.f 
Though  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  much  shorter,  it  is  gene- 
rally complete  in  itself,  and  the  sound  and  sense  are  wound 
up  together  by  the  concluding  Alexandrine,  in  a  way  that 
fully  satisfies  both  the  ear  and  the  mind.  Even  in  eight  and 
four-line  stanzas  there. is  usually  a  certain  unity  and  com- 


*  It  was  Ben  Jonson  who  first  made  use  of  this  now  stale  comparison  :  "  He 
cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  into  Sonjiets,  which  he  said  was  Uke  that 
tyrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  othei-s  too  long  cut 
short."  But  Ben  Jonson's  taste  was  not  infallible.  According  to  Drummond's 
report  of  his  conversation  "  Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  his  matter," 
while,  *•  for  some  things,  he  esteemed  Doune  the  first  poet  in  the  world." 

t  Spenser's  "  JRuines  of  Rome,"  and  "  Visions  of  Petrarch"  &c.,  arc  examples. 
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pleteness  both  of  thought  and  music.  These  laws  of  verse 
are  not  arbitrary  or  casual,  but  depend  on  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples, discovered  by  the  intuitive  taste  and  discrimination 
of  genius.  Capel  Lofft  has  ingeniously  insisted  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  sonnet  construction,  and  its  analogy  to  music  ; 
and  has  remarked  tiiat  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  two 
Guidi  or  Guittonni,  both  of  Arrezzo,  the  birth-place  of  Pe- 
trarch, were  the  fathers,  the  one  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  other 
of  the  modern  system  of  musical  notation  and  solmization. 
He  has  proved,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  sonnet  is 
as  complete  and  beautiful  a  form  of  verse  as  any  that  has 
been  yet  invented.  I  of  course  allude  to  the  strict  Petrarchan 
or  Guidonian  sonnet.  The  little  poems  of  Bowles  and  Char- 
lotte Smith  are  merely  elegiac  four-line  stanzas,  with  a  con- 
cluding couplet ;  and  though  very  pretty  and  pleasing  com- 
positions, possess  not  the  charm  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  Italian  model.  Of 
later  years  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  litera- 
ture has  opened  the  eyes  of  our  poets  to  the  superior  beauty 
of  the  legitimate  construction.  The  true  Italian  sonnet  is  a 
labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds.  It  has  all  the  variety  of  blank- 
verse,  with  the  additional  charm  of  rhyme.  There  is  no 
precise  limit  to  the  number  or  position  of  the  pauses,  and 
the  lines  may  so  run  over  into  each  other,  that  the  cloying 
effect  of  a  too  frequent  and  palpable  recurrence  of  the  same 
terminations  need  never  be  experienced,  if  the  poet  turn  his 
skill  and  taste  to  a  proper  account.  The  sonnet  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  all  subjects,  but  to  those  only  which  may  be  treated  in 
a  small  compass.  A  single  sentiment  or  principle  may  be 
expressed  or  illustrated  within  its  narrow  limits  with  exqui- 
site and  powerful  effect,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  continuous 
feeling  or  complex  thought.  Pastorini's  celebrated  sonnet 
to  Genoa,  and  the  equally  celebrated  sonnet  to  Italy,  by  Fili- 
caja,  are  examples  of  the  capability  of  the  sonnet  to  give 
effect  to  a  single  burst  of  feeling  or  to  one  pervading  idea, 
suggested  by  a  single  scene,  or  circumstance.  Wordsworth 
has  written  a  vast  number  of  sonnets  in  the  legitimate  form, 
and  though  too  many  of  them  are  verbose  and  deficient  in 
unity  and  point,  he  has  produced  several  perfect  specimens 
of  the  force  and  unity  of  this  species  of  composition.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  adducing  one  beautiful  example. 

SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  WESTMINSTER  BraDGE. 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  ; 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
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The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky  ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  liis  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill  ; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ; 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wil> ; 

Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep, 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  ! 

The  reader  feels  as  this  fine  sonnet  is  wound  up  with  the 
sublime  concluding  image,  that  there  is  no  want  of  an  ad- 
ditional line  or  an  additional  illustration.  Both  the  ear  and 
mind  are  satisfied.  The  music  of  thought  and  the  music 
of  verse  are  exquisitely  blended,  and  seem  to  arrive  together 
at  a  natural  termination.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Portuguese 
aphorism,  that  the  sonnet  ought  to  be  shut  with  a  golden 
key.  The  Italians  say  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  sweetness 
with  a  sting,  by  which  they  do  not  mean  that  its  tenderness 
or  beauty  should  merge  into  an  actual  epigram,  but  that  it 
should  end  with  point  and  spirit.  When  a  sonnet  fails  to 
exhibit  a  unity  and  finish,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  artist.  The 
question  put  by  George  Steevens,  in  allusion  to  Shakespeare's 
sonnets  of  "  what  have  truth  and  nature  to  do  with  sonnets  V 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  an  answer.  Truth  and  nature  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  form  of  verse,  and  may  be  as  well 
embodied  in  the  fourteen-line  stanza  as  in  any  other  ;  they 
depend  on  the  poet's  genius,  and  not  on  his  choice  of  metre. 

It  is  true  that  the  sonnet  imposes  many  peculiar  difficulties 
on  the  poet,  but  it  is  his  glory  to  overcome  them  ;  and  we  do 
not  find  that  bad  sonnets  necessarily  contain  more  nonsense 
than  fourteen  lines  of  bad  blank  verse.* 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  reader's  especial  attention 
to  the  sonnets  (for  such  I  must  call  them)  of  Shakespeare. 
If  I  regret  their  defects  as  sonnets,  the  truly  Shakesperian 
beauties,  with  which  they  are  so  profusely  sprinkled,  make 
me  delight  in  them  as  poems,  without  any  reference  to  their 


*  In  the  notice  of  Robert  Walpole's  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (1805),  it  is  observed  that  «  This 
species  of  composition  has  been  called  by  an  excellent  writer,  the  most  exquisite 
jewel  of  the  Muses,  With  us  it  has  never  been  completely  naturahzed.  Milton 
and  Gray  who  have  cultivated  it  with  most  success,  both  drank  from  the  sweet 
streams  of  Italy,  where  a  single  sonnet  can  give  immortality  to  its  author,  while 
the  longer  poems  of  his  contemporaries  are  buried  in  oblivion.  In  adding  that 
the  strict  laws  of  the  sonnet  ought  not  to  be  departed  from,  the  reviewer  remarks, 
«  Grav  has  observed  them  scrupuloushj."  I  cannot  understand  this  prominent 
notice  of  Gray  as  a  sonnet-writer.  He  wrote  only  one,  and  even  that  is  omitted 
in  Chalmers'  collection  !  Thonirh  a  good  sonnot,  its  excellence  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary.  Milton's  somicts  arc  unquestionably  the  best  in  our  language 
and  possess  a  severe  dignity  th^t  may  be  referred  to  as  a  triumi.hant  disproof  of 
the  vulgar  notior.,  that  this  forn.  of  vci:.c  is  necessarily  con^ncd  to  mgemous  con^ 
ccits  or  maudlin  sentiment. 
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peculiar  class  or  construction.  I  shall  commence  with  point- 
ing out  w^hat  I  conceive  to  be  specimens  of  their  poetical  merit, 
and  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  upon 
the  difficult  question  of  to  whom  are  they  addressed,  which 
seems  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  some  of  the  poet's  com- 
mentators. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  asserted,  that  "  the  sonnets  are  composed 
in  the  highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedantry,  circumlocution, 
and  nonsense." 

Now  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  poetry  thus  spoken  of,  and  then  leave 
him  to  his  indignation  and  astonishment  at  such  critical  blas- 
phemy in  one  who  set  himseK  up  as  a  commentator  on  Shakes- 
peare and  a  pretender  to  taste.  Leigh  Hunt  has  well  des- 
cribed Steevens  as  "  an  acute  observer  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  who  could  write  like  an  idiot  when  he  got  beyond  it." 
As  the  chief  merit  of  Shakespeare's  fourteen-line  stanzas  does 
not  consist  in  their  continuity  or  completeness,  but  in  the 
freshness,  force,  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  thoughts  and 
images,  I  shall  not  confine  my  extracts  to  entire  sonnets,  but 
give  occasionally  such  detached  lines  and  short  passages  as 
seem  most  remarkable,  and  may  be  most  easily  separated  from 
the  context.  I  commence,  however,  with  a  complete  poem,  in 
which  the  writer  persuades  his  friend  to  marry  : — 

"  When  forty  Avinters  shall  heslcge  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tattered  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days  ; 
To  say  within  tliine  own  deep  sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer — '  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — * 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold." 

The  following  lines,  in  which  the  same  subject  is  continu- 
ed, contain  one  of  those  vivid  images  that  are  flashed  from 
the  fancy  of  the  genuine  poet  only  : — 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time." 

The  ensuing  extract  has  also  much  beauty  : — 

"  Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  face  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrant  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel  ; 
For  never-resting  Time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter." 
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Where  in  any  modern  poem  may  we  look  for  such  a  des- 
cription of  sun-rise  as  the  following  ?  There  is  a  freshness 
of  imagery,  a  masculine  simplicity  and  strengtli  of  diction, 
and  a  noble  freedom  of  versification,  in  this  passage,  that 
could  hardly  be  over-praised  : — 

"  Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  Gjracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  euch  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
And  having  chmbed  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembhng  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage." 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Wlien  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  ban-en  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier,  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make — 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go  '." 

There  is  a  tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  following  sonnet, 
that  must  touch  the  coldest  reader  : — 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang. 
Upon  those  boughs  that  shake  against  the  cold 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twihght  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  bye  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  aU  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  doth  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  wliich  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well,  which  thou  must  leave  e'er  long." 

There  is  much  grace  and  ingenuity  in  the  follomng  apolo- 
gy for  his  long  silence.  The  line  in  Italics  is  truly  ex- 
quisite : — 

"  My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming, 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear  : 
That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  bxit  in  its  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Plailomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days. 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  dehght. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song." 
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Wo  cite  the  first  two  lines  of  the  sonnet  to  Time  for  the 
bake  of  both  their  miagery  and  their  harmony. 

TO  TIME. 

"  Oh  !  carve  not  with  thine  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen." 

Tlie  pathos  and  melody  of  the  ensuing  sonnet  will  bo  im- 
mediately acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  taste  and  sensi- 
bility :— 

"  No  longer  moui-n  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  sullen  surly  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  Avith  vilest  worms  to  dwell  ; 
Nay  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  m-it  it  ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  shoidd  make  you  woe. 

0  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 

1  )o  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse  ; 
But  let  your  love  e'en  with  my  hfe  decay  : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone." 

The  follo\Wng  sonnet  is  thoroughly  Shakesperian  : — 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers,  that  thee  array, 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 

Painting  the  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 

Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  : 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross  ; 
-    Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 

And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then." 

The  next  brief  extract,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  his  w  il 
lingness  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  forced  separation  horn 
his  friend,  is  very  touching.    There  is  great  force  in  the  line 
in  Italics  : — 

"  Knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle*  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  on  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  shoidd  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell." 


*  "  Steevens  says,  this  uncouth  phrase  sccnis  to  have  been  a  favoiTrite  wiiL 
Shakespeare !  "  Why  is  any  word  called  uncouth^  which  expresses  a  meanuig  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  than  any  other  word  ?" — Knight, 
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Tliere  is  a  freshness  and  beauty  as  of  vernal  breezes  and 
blue  sides  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  sonnet : — 


"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing 
That  heavy  Satura  laughed  and  leaped  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  bird,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew  : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  : 
They  were  but  sweet  sweet  figm*es  of  dehght, 
Drawn  after  you,  yom'  pattern  of  all  those  ; 
Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  yom-  shadow  I  with  these  did  play." 


The  commencement  of  the  next  sonnet  is  a  fine  burst  of 
poetry,  and  is  characterized  by  that  easy  force  of  style,  and 


diction  which  seem  peculiar  to  this  mighty  genius.  His  des- 
criptions of  morning  come  upon  us  like  the  dawn  itself : — 


"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye^ 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack*  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  %-isage  hide,. 
SteaHng  unseen  to  west  mth  this  disgrace  : 
E'en  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all  triimiphant  splendom"  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  horn-  mine  ; 
The  region  cloud  both  masked  him  from  me  now, 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,f  when  Heaven's  sun  staineth.^ 


I  will  now  throw  together,  in  a  heap,  a  number  of  small 
gems  from  these  too  long  neglected  sonnets,  and  let  the 
reader  make  his  own  comments  on  then-  beauty  : — 


"  Like  as  the  waves  make  to  the  pebbled  shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end." 

"  Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  : 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  fro\vn  they  in  their  glory  die." 

"  So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexioned  night." 

"  Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  : 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste. 


exuberance 


*  Vapour. 


t  3Iay  be  stamed. 


I  Is  stained. 
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The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shadt/  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity^ 

"  Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride  ; 
Thi-ee  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned  ; 
In  process  of  the  sea«ons  have  I  seen, 
Tliree  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned. 
Since  first  I  saw  you." 

**  And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey -cheeks  of  the  East, 
Kor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face," 

O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong, 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart  ; 
Wound  me  not  icith  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe." 

"  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  which  the  world  can  ne'er  hold  argument,"  &c. 

Those  persons  to  whom  I  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
introduce  Shakespeare  as  a  sonnet-writer,  will  feel  no  little 
surprise  at  the  extreme  elegance  and  accuracy  of  his  verse. 
There  is  an  occasional  smartness,  terseness  and  antithesis  in 
many  of  his  poems,  that  people  are  apt  to  consider  peculiar 
to  later  writers.  There  is  a  balanced  harmony,  a  point  and 
opposition,  in  the  following  couplets,  that  have  not  been  ex- 
celled by  Pope  or  Darwin.  And  yet  they  were  written  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  ago ! 

"  The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so,  be  hell  ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  weU. 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  ; 
Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds."' 

For  we,  that  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him,  that  so  feel  sick  of  you. 

Him  have  I  lost  ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me  ; 
He  plays  the  whole,  and  yet  I  am  not  free. 


*  This  line  occurs  also,  word  for  word,  as  Knight  has  pointed  out,  in  a  play 
which  was  attributed  to  Shakespeare. —  The  Reign  of  King  Edivard  III. 
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For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  ;  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  tnith,  so  foul  a  lie. 

Come  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lacked,  to  hope." 

But  though  the  sonnets  abound  in  examples  of  truly  artis- 
tical  verse,  they  are  even  excelled  in  this  respect  by  the  same 
author's  Venus  and  Adonis,  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention/' 
The  subject  of  that  poem  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  very 
slight  thread  of  story  is,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day, 
extended  to  a  length  that  must  try  the  patience  of  most 
modern  readers  ;  but  after  all  the  supposed  improvements  in 
the  art  of  versification,  the  best  poets  of  these  times  might 
be  safely  challenged  to  show  in  what  respect  they  could  sur- 
pass the  metrical  construction  of  the  following  stanzas  : — 

Once  more  the  ruby -colored  portal  opened. 

Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield  ; 

Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betokened 

Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdsmen  and  to  herds. 


The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turned  to  day  ; 

The  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth. 

Like  the  fair  sun  when  in  his  fresh  array 

He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  world  relieveth  ; 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye. 

Lo  !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty  ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
Tliat  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold. 

She  looks  upon  his  Hps,  and  they  are  pale  ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heav^'  tale. 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told  : 
She  hfts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
When  lo  !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies  :* 


*  This  .i>Tanimatical  inaccuracy,  as  Malone  rightly  observes,  may  often  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Malone  gives  these  exam- 
ples from  the  plays : — 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  clialiced  flowers  that  lies. 

Cymbcline, 

 There  lies 

Two  kinsmen  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  ej'es. 

King  IVichard  II. 

We  quote  the  stanzas  not  as  specimens  of  good  grammar,  but  of  easy,  ener- 
getic, compact  and  polished  verse. 
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Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect  ; 

Their  virtue  lost,  Avhercin  they  late  excelled, 

And  every  beauty  robbed  of  his  effect  : 

Wonder  of  time,  quoth  she,  this  is  my  spite 
That  you  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  : 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end  ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud  ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-  strawed* 

With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile  : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ;f 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures  ; 
It  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-wild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear  ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust  ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just  ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  shows  most  toward, 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire  ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire  ; 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy. 

After  these  specimens,  to  which  I  could  add  a  thousand 
others,  Johnson's  talk  about  the  rude  state  of  English  ver- 
sification before  the  time  of  Waller  is  vrorse  than  foolish. 
It  was  digraceful  in  a  writer  who  set  himself  up  as  the 
historian  of  poetry  and  poets,  to  speak  of  the  age  of  Shakes- 
peare in  the  way  he  has  done. 

I  have  as  yet  confined  myself  to  a  consideration  of  the 
poetical  merits  of  the  Sonnets,  but  though  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  fully  into  the  question  at  present,  I  cannot  help  subjoin- 
ing a  few  passages  to  support  Schlegers  position,  that  much  of 
the  poet's  personal  history  and  private  feeling  is  revealed  in 
these  condemned  and  neglected  poems. 


*  To  straw  (for  to  strew)  frequently  occurs  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
— Bosu'ell. 

t  To  dance. 
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The  following  lines  contain  an  affecting  allusion  to  his  pro- 
fession as  an  actor,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  follies,  which 
he  no  doubt  rightly  attributes  to  the  influence  of  his  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  and  an  intimation  of  profound  repentance. 
Pope  has  observed  that "  Shakespeare  was  obliged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company."  Chal- 
mers replies  to  this,  that  we  have  nothing  but  Pope's  conjec- 
ture on  the  subject.  Now,  if  Chalmers  had  only  judged  for 
himself,  and  had  not  turned  from  Shakespeare's  poems  with 
disdain,  because  they  were  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Steevens,* 
he  might  have  met  with  the  ensuing  passage,  which  would  have 
convinced  him  that  Pope  was  correct  in  his  assertion  : — 

*'  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  for  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  He  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds  : 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  received  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in  like  the  dyer^s  hand" 

It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  many  writers  on  Shakes- 
peare, that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  mighty  faculties,  and 
had  no  anticipation  of  his  future  fame.  There  are  numerous 
passages  that  are  characterised  by  a  vivid  consciousness  of 
his  immortality.  The  following  lines  bear  unanswerably  on 
the  point : — 

•*  Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee" 

And  let  me  add  one  more  example  : — 

"  Not  marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme" 

Some  of  the  sonnets,  however,  that  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  his  youth,  and  before  he  had  gained  his  reputa- 


*  A  very  popular  author,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  literary  history, 
did  me  the  honour  to  read  this  article  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Literary  Leaves, 
and  in  an  interesting  and  most  obliging  private  letter,  he  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  notice  of  Steevens  : — 

"  These  sonnets  have  had  a  singular  fate  since  Steevens  declared  that  nothing 
short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  compel  us  to  read  them,  and  he 
boldly,  as  impudently,  rejected  them  from  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  As  Steevens 
was  not  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  and  was  a  malicious  wag,  whenever  he  had 
his  friend  and  rival  Malone  in  view,  this  false  and  ridiculous  decision  may  have 
been  only  one  of  the  many  unfair  tricks  or  traps  which  he  laid  to  catch  his  bro- 
ther commentator.  Boswell  told  me  of  several  which  had  only  originated  in  this 
mischievous  Puck,  who,  when  he  had  beguiled  some  innocent  into  the  mire,  always 
screamed  in  laughter." 
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tion,  are  as  full  of  graceful  humility  and  a  reverential  regard 
for  others,  as  his  later  productions  are  of  a  just  and  noble 
confidence  in  his  own  pretensions. 

"  If  tlioii  sundve  my  well  contented  day, 
When  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover  ; 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time, 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men." 

"  O  !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name." 

This  "  better  spirit"  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Spenser  ; 
but  though  Spenser  is  also  alluded  to  by  name  in  the  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,  and  with  great  praise,*  the  better  spirit" 
'is  thought  by  other  critics,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be 
Daniel,  who  had  then  a  high  reputation. 

Leigh  Hunt  thinks  that  we  may  gather  from  the  sonnets 
that  Shakespeare  was  lame.-f- '  I  suppose  he  alludes  to  the 
following  passage  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  it 
should  be  interpreted  literally  or  not : — 

"  As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  seejiis  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  /,  made  lame  by  fortunes  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  my  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  thy  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised." 

There  is  a  passage  in  another  sonnet  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion to  the  third  line  of  the  above  extract : — 

"  Say  that  thou  did'st  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence." 


*  Dowland  to  me  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch, 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As  passing  all  conceit  needs  no  defence. 

Sonnet  VI.  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

f  How  many  poets  and  poetesses  have  been  lame !— Tyrtseus — Shakespeare— 
Akenside  —  Darwin  —  Anna  Seward  — Mrs.  Robinson — Scott — Byron — Pringle, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Brown  denies  that  Shakespeare  was  lame.  Had  he  been  "  a  halting 
fellow,"  how  asks  Mr.  Brown,  could  he  have  played  the  part  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  ? 
The  story,  he  conjectures,  "  rests  upon  some  matter-of-fact  gentlemen  who  could 
not  comprehend  a  metaphor."  Leigh  Hunt  would  smile  at  being  included  in  the  list 
of  these  matter-of-fact  gentlemen. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  Shakespeare  into  his  romance 
of  Kenilworth  with  an  alhision  to  his  lameness  : — "  He  is  a 
stout  man  at  quarter  staff,  and  single  falchion,  though,  as  I 
am  told,  a  halting  fellow." 

The  fortieth  sonnet  shows  that  he  was  accustomed  to  tra- 
vel on  horseback,  and  that  when  vexed  by  his  steed's  dulness, 
notwithstanding  his  own  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  nature, 
he  could  not  help  "  provoking  him  on"  with  "  the  bloody 
spur," 

"  That  sometimes  anger  thrust  into  his  hide." 

He  adds,  however,  that  the  groan  of  the  poor  animal  was 

"  More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side." 

These  sonnets  also  prove  that  he  was  a  warm  Mend  and  a 
passionate  lover.  Indeed,  considering  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  a  father,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  extravagant 
love  for  a  notoriously  low  and  licentious  woman  (Campbell 
calls  her  a  married  woman,  though  I  recollect  no  passage  in 
the  sonnets  that  exactly  justifies  him  in  so  describing  her), 
certainly  throws  a  shade  upon  his  moral  character.  His 
thinking  it  necessary  to  publish  and  immortalize  the  matter, 
makes  it  a  thousand  times  worse. 

Shakespeare  married  at  eighteen.  His  wife  was  eight  years 
older.  It  is  supposed  that  she  did  not  contribute  to  his  domes- 
tic happiness.*  One  of  his  biographers  imagines  that  he  was 
jealous  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  I  think,  considering  that 
he  did  not  take  his  wife  with  him  to  London,  but  lived  at  a 
distance  from  her  for  many  years.  It  is  certain,  that  he  neg- 
lected her  in  his  will,  in  which  her  name  was  at  first  wholly 
omitted,  and  subsequently  inserted  Avith  the  bequest  of  only 
"  his  second  best  bed."  That  he  was  unfaithful  to  her,  is,  I 
fear,  pretty  clearly  proved  by  some  of  these  confessional 
sonnets,  which  seem  to  correspond  in  their  character  with  a 
scandalous  anecdote  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier. 
Burbidge,  the  actor,  while  playing  Richard  the  Third,  struck 
the  fancy  of  a  fair  citizen,  who  appointed  him  to  call  upon 
her  under  the  name  of  Richard  the  Third.  Shakespeare 
overheard  the  assignation,  and  forestalled  poor  Burbidge. 
When  the  latter  arrived  and  sent  in  his  name,  Shakespeare 
sent  word  back  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  before 
Richard  the  Third.  He  was  suspected  of  the  paternity  of 
Davenant,  and  when  the  latter  was  telling  some  one  that  he 


*  I  believe  Thomas  Campbell  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  one 
volume,  has  stated  that  the  dramatic  bard's  first  child  was  born  six  months  after 
his  marriage  with  Anne  HalhaAvay. 
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was  going  to  his  God-father  Shakespeare,  he  was  cautioned 
not  to  take  God's  name  in  vain.  Such  gossiping  and  doubt- 
ful anecdotes  as  these,  are  perhaps  scarcely  worth  repeating  : 
but  such  is  our  eager  interest  in  the  slightest  details  connect- 
ed with  Shakespeare,  that  we  cannot  help  treating  them  with 
more  consideration  sometimes  than  they  really  merit. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  to 
whom  are  these  sonnets  addressed;  a  mystery  which  has 
puzzled  the  critics  as  much  as  that  of  the  authorship  of 
Junius.  Hazlitt  acknowledges,  in  his  occasionally  familiar 
way,  that  of  the  "ultimate  drift"  of  the  sonnets,  he  can 
"make  neither  head  nor  tail.''  Thomas  Campbell  is  also 
.  puzzled,  and  remarks  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  make 
out  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Even  the  Schlegels  have 
not  attempted,  I  believe,  to  settle  this  point,  though  so  indig- 
nant at  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  the  sonnets 
have  been  treated  by  the  poet's  various  biographers.  The 
question  might  seem  of  less  importance  if  it  were  not  for  the 
very  peculiar  character  of  several  of  these  little  poems,  which 
from  the  want  of  some  positive  information  in  this  res- 
pect ai'e  perfect  riddles.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller 
collection  of  sonnets  and  other  short  lyrical  pieces,  which 
first  appeared  in  1599,  was  published  by  an  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Jaggard,  without  the 
author's  sanction.  In  a  public  letter  of  Thomas  Hey  wood's 
to  his  own  bookseller,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes,  he  alludes  to  this 
surreptitious  publication,  and  observes,  "  The  author,  I  know, 
is  much  offended  with  M.  Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown 
to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name."  Now, 
though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  larger  collection 
of  sonnets,  respecting;  the  object  of  which  there  has  been  so 
much  conjectural  criticism,  was  also  published  in  defiance  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  edited.  The  poems  of  Verius  and. 
Adonis,  ("  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,")  published  in  1593, 
and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  published  in  1594,  were  evidently 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author,  who  dedicated  both  of 
them  to  his  celebrated  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Shal?:espeare  himself  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  first  edition  of  the  larger  collection  of  sonnets, 
which  are  dedicated  with  singular  inelegance  and  ambiguity 
by  the  publisher  to  no  one  knows  whom.  It  is  strange  that 
no  critic  (at  least  none  with  whom  1  am  acquainted)  has  look- 
ed upon  the  publication  in  this  point  of  view  ;  for  though 
this  hypothesis  does  not  enable  us  to  reconcile  or  explain  the 
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many  contradictions  and  mysteries  with  which  the  collection 
abomids  as  it  now  stands,  yet  it  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
suggests  the  justice  and  propriety  of  our  attributing  much 
that  is  confused  or  objectionable  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents  to  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  publish- 
er. The  dedication  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  is  print- 
ed as  follows,  in  the  first  edition  : 

To.  The.  onlie.  begetter,  of. 
These,  insuing.  Sonnets. 
Mr,  W.  H.  all.  Happinesse, 
And.  that,  eteruitie. 
Promised 
By. 

Our.  ever-living.  Poet. 
Wisheth. 
The.  well-vi^ishing. 
Adventurer,  in. 
Setting. 
Forth, 

Tlie  commentators  have  taxed  their  utmost  ingenuity  to 
discover  who  this  W.  H.  can  be.  Dr.  Farmer  supposes  that 
the  sonnets  are  addressed  to  William  Harte,  the  poet's  ne- 
phew ;  but  this  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  impossible,  as 
he  was  not  born  before  the  year  1 600,  and  the  sonnets  were 
published  in  1609,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  have 
been  written  and  circulated  amongst  the  author's  private 
friends  several  years  before.  Meres  praises  these  "  sugred 
sonnets"  in  his  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  published  in  1598.  The 
first  seventeen  were  written  to  persuade  the  object  of  them 
to  marry,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  were  addressed  to 
a  little  child,  as  Harte  must  then  have  been.  Besides  which, 
he  was  of  humble  birth  and  pretensions,  whereas  there  are 
innumerable  passages  in  the  sonnets  that  plainly  allude  to  a 
patron  and  friend  of  distinguished  rank  and  influence,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  once  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Malone  a  line  in  the  20th 
sonnet,  which  induced  the  latter  to  believe  that  W.  H.  stands 
for  Willian  Hughes. 

«  A  man  in  hew,  all  Hetos  in  his  controlling—" 

The  name  of  Hughes  was  formerly  written  Hews.  To  this 
person  Mr.  Malone  says  that  it  is  probable  the  first  126  son- 
nets are  addressed,  and  the  remaining  28  to  a  lady.  The 
play  upon  the  author's  own  Christian  name  in  the  135th. and 
1 43rd  sonnets  seems  in  accordance  with  this  notion — 

"  Let  no  unkind,  no  fail-  beseeches  kill  ; 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will." 

"  So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  Will/' 
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It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  these  truly  contemp- 
tible puns  and  equivoques  in  a  species  of  composition  that 
was  not  addressed  to  a  mixed  circle  like  the  author's  dramas, 
of  which  the  occasional  bad  taste  has  hitherto  been  thought  an 
unwilling  sacrifice  to  the  "groundlings,"  seem  to  prove  an  early 
and  innate  propensity  to  sins  of  this  description.  But  no 
poet  is  perfect.  The  20th  sonnet,  in  which  the  word  Hews 
occm^s,  IS  the  most  puzzling  and  inexplicable  of  the  whole 
series.  I  would  extract  it  entire,  if  it  did  not  appear  objection- 
able on  the  score  of  decency.  If  I  understand  it  rightly, 
of  which  I  am  very  far  from  being  certain,  it  is  in  every  respect 
a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  (And  yet  how  can 
we  know  that  it  is  really  his  ?)*  The  reverend  Mr.  Dyce,  the 
editor  of  a  new  edition  of  these  poems,  praises  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
"  ingenuity"  in  the  conjectures  concerning  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
without  much  cause.  It  is  not  certain  that  Shakespeare  in 
this  case  intends  to  commit  a  pun  on  a  name,  because  the 
word  hew  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  Dr.  Drake  observes,  meant 
onien  and  appearance,  as  well  as  tint,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  poet  is  playing  on  the  different  meanings.  Who  is  W. 
Hughes  ?  "A  Mr.  Hughes,''  as  Mr.  Dyce  calls  him  ; — he 
seems  created  for  the  occasion.  He  is  a  name  and  nothing 
else.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  person,  of  whom  no  one  has 
heard,  was  the  great  patrician  patron  of  our  immortal  bard  ? 
and  is  it  possible  that  he  should  have  been  addressed  by 
Shakespeare  in  such  lines  as  the  following  ? 

Thou,  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spriug." 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects. 
When  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Called  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye  ; 
When  love  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity.''^ 

The  following  passages  evidently  allude  to  one  who  was 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  object  of  more  than  one 
complimentary  Muse,  and  the  patron  of  the  learned  : — 

"  So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  me. 
And  under  thee  their  poetry  disperse. 


♦  It  is  said  that  some  one  has  in  contemplation  in  publish  a  work  that  shall  prove 
that  none  of  these  sonnets  are  authentic.  This  would  be  absurd.  The  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  majority  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  any  in- 
genuity. 
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Thine  eyes,  that  taught  tlic  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heav^'  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned' s  wing, 
And  given  gi-ace  a  double  majesty." 

"  Andliaving  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast." 

It  is,  I  tliink,  pretty  clear,  that  "  A  Mr.  Hughes''  is  not 
the  person  who  was  "  all  men's  pride,"  and  who  gave  "  grace 
a  double  majesty."  But  if  T3TOhitt  and  Malone  fell  into  the 
error  of  giving  Shakespeare  a  patron  and  a  subject  some- 
what too  humble  and  obscure,  Mr.  George  Chalmers  has 
made  a  very  opposite  mistake,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  find  a 
sufficiently  dignified  object  for  the  poet's  praise  and  grati- 
tude has  fixed  upon  royalty  itseE  He  insists  upon  it  that 
the  ^uhole  series  of  sonnets  (154)  is  addressed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?*  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sonnets, 
and  the  palpable  indications  of  many  of  them  being  ad- 
dressed to  a  male  object,  this  opinion  seems  too  ridiculous 
to  be  received  with  any  other  answer  than  a  laugh.  I  have 
gone  through  the  sonnets  mth  great  attention,  to  satisfy  my- 
self as  to  the  sex  of  the  object  or  objects  of  them,  and  the 
follo^\dng  are  some  of  the  many  passages  which  I  found 
glaringly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  : — 

"  Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  fonn  another  ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unblest  some  mother."  Son.  3. 

"  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widotv's  eye 

That  thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life  ?  Son.  9. 

 "  Dear  my  love,  you  know, 

You  had  a  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so  "  Son.  13. 

"  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 
And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset, 

With  Tvctuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  powers."     Son.  16. 

"  O  carve  not  with  thine  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
And  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 

For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men.  Son.  19. 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage — "  Son,  26. 

"  The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  noAV, 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth."  Son,  33. 

"  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won  ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed  ? 


*  When  Gildon  republished  the  sonnets  he  specified  in  the  title-page,  that 
they  were  "  all  of  them  in  praise  of  his  (Shakespeare's)  mistress."  Dr.  Sewell  fol- 
lowed with  a  similar  assertion.— C.  A.  Brown. 
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Ah  me  !  but  yet  thou  mightest,  my  sweet,  forbear, 

And  chide  thy  beaiity  and  thy  straying  youth. 

Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 

Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ; 

Her's  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 

Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me."  Son.  41, 

"  Beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth."  Son.  44. 

"  His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen."  Son,  63. 

"  Ah  !  wherefore  with  imperfection  should  he  lieve. 
And  wdth  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ?"  Son.  67. 

"  Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  outworn  day."  Son.  68. 

"  Nothing,  sweet  boy,  &c."  Son.  108. 

"  O  !  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power — "  Son.  126. 


Queen  Elizabeth  must  have  been  an  old  woman  (about 
64)  when  she  was  thus  addressed  by  Shakespeare,  according 
to  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  as  his  "  siveet  hoy  !"  The  W.  H.  of 
the  dedication,  and  the  perpetual  allusions  to  a  male  object, 
are  no  obstacles  to  our  critic,  who  does  not  even  hesitate  to 
unsex  the  Queen  for  the  sake  of  his  ingenious  speculation. 
He  supposes  that  the  masculine  phrases  were  addressed  to  her 
in  her  character  of  sovereign  !  Some  of  the  sonnets  that  have 
a  female  object  are  any  thing  but  complimentary  ;  and  if 
they  were  really  addressed  to  Elizabeth,  either  prove  her 
majesty  to  have  been  a  base  and  licentious  woman,  or  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  and  malici- 
ous libel  on  a  "  Virgin  Queen.'' 


"  In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds." 

"  For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night." 

"  Oh  !  how  I  love  what  others  do  abhor." 


He  calls  her  also,  in  different  sonnets,  "  his  false  plague," 
his  "  female  evil,"  his  "  colored  ill,"  and  accuses  her  of 
"  seducing  his  friend." 

Absurd  as  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  there 
has  been  no  want  of  mad  or  careless  critics  to  keep  him  in 
countenance.  The  early  editors,  Gildon  and  Sewell,  both 
maintained  that  the  whole  collection  is  addressed  to  a 
female ! 

Some  of  the  commentators  have  been  puzzled  by  the  ama- 
tory character  of  the  expressions  unequivocally  applied  in 
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many  instances  to  a  male  object.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  there  was  very  little 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  expressions  of  love  and 
friendship.  The  latter  frequently  bordered  on  the  strongest 
language  of  the  former.  Warton  observes,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  published  entire  sets  of  son- 
nets devoted  to  the  record  of  a  species  of  tender  attachment 
between  male  friends,  which,  though  wholly  free  from  any 
direct  impurity  of  expression  or  open  immodesty  of  senti- 
ment, would  not  be  tolerated  in  these  days.  He  alludes,  as 
an  instance,  to  the  "  Affectionate  Sheplierde"  of  Richard 
Barnfielde,  printed  in  1595,  in  a  series  of  twenty  "  not  inele- 
gant sonnets,''  which  were  exceedingly  popular.  The  poet 
bewails  his  unsuccessful  love  for  a  beautiftil  youth,  in  "  a 
strain  of  the  most  tender  passion,  yet  with  professions  of  the 
chastest  affection.''  The  meaning  attached  to  the  ardent  phras- 
es that  are  now  confined  to  the  intercourse  of  sexual  passion,  is 
not  to  be  given  by  the  modern  reader  to  the  same  expression 
in  some  of  our  elder  writers.*  It  will  be  generally  admitted, 
however,  that  the  revolution  in  our  language  in  this  respect  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  proper  one ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
too  much  of  the  |)oetry  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  effect 
of  great  originality,  force,  and  beauty  of  imagery  and  thought 
is  often  injured  by  the  disagreeable  feeling,  bordering  on  dis- 
gust, with  which  we  encounter  expressions,  that  however  cus- 
tomary and  decorous  in  the  olden  time,  have  acquired  an  air 
of  indelicacy  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  that  has 
since  occurred  in  their  meaning  and  their  mode  of  applica- 
tion. 

Dr.  Drake  has  entered  into  a  very  elaborate,  and  certainly 
a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  disquisition,  to  prove  that  the 
first  126  of  the  sonnets  are  addressed  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton.-f  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  discovered  various 
reasonable  objections  to  this  hypothesis.  The  first  seven- 
teen sonnets,  which  so  strongly  urge  the  poet's  friend 
to  marry,  could  scarcely  have  been  addressed  to  Lord 
Southampton,  because  that  nobleman,  then  not  quite  22 
years  of  age,  assiduously  courted  Mrs.  Vernon  in  1595 
(about  fourteen  years  before  the  sonnets  were  published,  and 


*  Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord. 

Portia — in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Sirrah,  there  are  some  of  my  fellows  mightily  enamoured  of  thee. — The  Case  is 
Altered. 

t  He  proposes  to  reverse  the  initials  W,  H.  and  make  them  stand  for  Henry 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton. 
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three  years  before  they  were  alkided  to  by  Meres*  as  being 
in  private  circulation  amongst  the  poet's  friends,)  and  he  mar- 
ried her  (liis  marriage  having  been  delayed  by  the  interference 
of  Queen  Elizabeth)  in  1599.  In  the  next  place  almost  the 
only  praise  bestowed  on  the  object  of  these  sonnets  is  that 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  Lord 
Southampton  has  been  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  perfec- 
tion of  his  face  or  person,  though  if  his  portrait  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare  be  authentic,  he  was  not  uncomely. His  wit 
and  learning,  however,  are  indisputable,  and  were  warmly 
eulogized  by  Chapman,  Brothwate,  Nash,  and  other  contem- 
porary writers  ;  but  throughout  the  126  sonnets,  supposed  to 
be  dedicated  to  his  merits,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are 
but  two  allusions  to  any  mental  qualities. 

The  first  of  the  following  quotations  almost  implies  a  want 
of  mind,  or  at  all  events  that  the  world  gave  the  object  of 
the  sonnet  no  credit  for  mental  endownnents,  though  his  per- 
sonal beauty  was  generally  admitted  : — 

"  Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thoughts  of  hearts  can  mend  : 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  soul)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward,  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crowned  ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound  ; 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
To  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow."  Son.  69. 

Tlie  next  passage,  however,  is  an  acknowledgment,  though 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  only,  of  his  possessing  mental  excel- 
lence. He  does  not  hint  that  this  praise  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  others. 

"  TTiOM  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue.^^      Son.  82, 

But  even  this  compliment  may  have  been  extorted  from 
the  writer,  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friend,  who  it  appears  was 
inordinately  fond  of  praise,  and  no  doubt  felt  somewhat 


*  It  is  possible  that  Meres  may  have  alluded  to  the  sonnets  in  the  Passionaie 
Pilgrim  published  in  1599.  Leigh  Hunt  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  supposing^ 
that  the  154  sonnets  were  not  published  till  after  the  poet's  death. 

t  His  features  were  at  all  events  masculine,  but  in  the  20th  sonnet,  the  poet 
exclaims  : 

"  A  woman' »  face  with  nature's  own  hand  painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master -mistress  of  ray  passion." 
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piqued  at  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  qualities  of 
his  mind. 

"  I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt  : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report  ; 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute."     Son.  83. 

"  You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  of  praise."  Son.  84. 

"  Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

And  like  enough  thou  knowest  thy  estimate."  Son.  87. 

This  last  line  seems  to  be  a  strange  mode  of  address  to  a 
respected  nobleman  and  the  poet's  patron  !  If  the  object  of 
the  sonnets  was  intellectually  gifted,  and  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  please  and  compliment  him,  it  would  seem  that 
mental  endowments  must  have  been  of  minor  importance  in 
the  poet's  estimation,  and  beauty  every  thing,  even  in  a  man. 
As  I  observed  before,  in  only  two  places  in  126  sonnets,  or 
1 764  lines,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  eulogiums  on  a  single 
male  character,  is  there  any  allusion  to  his  mind  ;  while  al- 
most every  line  conveys  some  compliment  to  his  exterior 
charms.  Had  he  been  distinguished  for  any  other  qualifica- 
tion than  his  pretty  looks,  I  think  Shakespeare  was  not  the 
man  to  have  done  injustice  to  his  merits.  Even  his  moral 
character  appears  as  doubtful  as  his  intellectual. 

"  'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  sah'e  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace. 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief."       Son.  34, 

In  sonnet  ,*]5  the  poet  exhorts  him  to  be  no  longer  grieved 
at  what  he  has  done,  for,  "  roses  have  thorns,  and  silver 
fountains  mud  and  in  sonnet  95,  he  again  alludes  to  his 
faults,  and  exclaims, 

"  O  !  what  a  mansion  have  those  cices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  1 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see." 

Is  this  the  style  in  which  Shakespeare  would  have  address- 
ed his  distinguished  patron  ? 

It  affords  another  very  strong  presumption  against  the 
notion  that  Lord  Southampton  was  the  object  of  so  many  of 
these  sonnets  by  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets,  that  his 
remarkable  personal  bravery,  his  many  and  strange  duels,  and 
the  numerous  striking  circumstances  of  his  life,  are  in  no 
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instance  in  the  sUghtest  degree  alkided  to,  though  one 
would  think  that  they  must  naturally  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  when  collecting  topics  of 
sjmipathy  or  eulogium.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  be- 
tween the  ages  of  Shakespeare  and  Southampton  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  about  nine  years,  and  yet  the  poet 
alludes  to  the  autumn  of  his  own  life  and  the  spring  of  the 
object  of  the  sonnets.  The  last  sonnet  in  the  number  of 
those  sujDposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  male  speaks  of  him  as 
a  "  lovely  hoy." 

I  find  myself  in  two  or  three  particulars  forestalled  in  these 
objections  to  Dr.  Drake's  hypothesis  by  a  writer  under  the 
signature  of  J.  B.  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1832.  My  notes  on  this  subject,  however, 
though  not  published,  were  printed  as  memoranda  for  my 
own  use  at  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  Office,  in  Calcutta,  at  least 
four  years  ago,  and  I  have  still  some  of  the  printed  copies  of 
these  in  my  possession.*  I  do  not  wish  to  deduct  from  the 
merit  of  the  writer  alluded  to,  but  to  protect  myself  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  on  account  of  a  mere  coincidence  of 
opinion.  The  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a  very  shrewd  and  able  paper,  that 
Lord  Southampton  is  not  the  person  addressed  in  the  first 
126  sonnets,  and  that  the  real  object  of  them  is  Mr.  William 
Herbert,  subsequently  third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

I  will  not  encroach  on  the  reader's  patience  with  a  regular 
analysis  of  the  writer's  arguments.  I  admire  his  sagacity  and 
acuteness,  and  I  admit  that  many  of  his  illustrations  tell  with 
great  effect ;  but  yet  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he  has 


siderable  stress  on  the  following  facts.  The  initials  in  the 
dedication  may  apply  to  the  name  of  W.  Herbert,  while 
they  cannot  be  applied  to  H  Wriothesly  (Earl  of  South- 
ampton), except  by  an  unjustifiable  transposition.  The 
first  also  was  eminently  handsome,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
the  praises  lavished  on  the  beauty  of  the  object  of  the 
sonnets.  Lord  Southampton  was  in  this  respect  not  re- 
markable The  difference  between  the  ages  of  Herbert  and 
Shakespeare  agrees  better  with  certain  passages  in  the 
sonnets,  than  that  between  Lord  Southampton  and  the 
poet.  The  notice  of  "  a  better  spirit,"  who  interfered  with 
our  great  poet's  influence  with  his  patron,  alludes  to  Daniel 


*  The  present  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Literary  Gazette, 
April  5, 1834.    The  memoranda  alluded  to  must  have  been  printed  in  1829. 


solved  the  riddle,  which  has 


►lexed  and  wearied  so  many 
f  state  that  he  places  con- 
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(a  highly  celebrated  and  popular  poet  at  that  time),  who  it 
is  known  had  dedicated  to  William  Herbert,  whereas  Spenser, 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  did  not  dedicate  to 
Herbert.  From  these  and  other  "  united  proofs,''  as  he 
calls  them,  the  writer  conceives  that  "  the  question  to  whom 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  addressed  is  now  decided."* 

I  shall  state  some  of  my  reasons  for  still  remaining  scepti- 
cal on  this  intricate  question.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
though  certainly  a  patron  of  Shakespeare,  was  not  so  gene- 
rally known  as  such,  as  Lord  Southampton  was,  and  the  son- 
nets frequently  allude  to  the  "  public  kindness  shown  to  the 
poet."  Lord  Southampton  is  said  to  have  presented  him 
with  the  munificent  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  at 
that  period  equal  to  five  thousand  pounds  in  the  present  day. 
This  large  donation  is  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
Shakespeare  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase "  New  Place"  at  Stratford,  when  he  was  about  to  retire 
from  public  life.  So  early  as  1594,  in  the  dedication  of  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  the  poet  not  merely  dedicates  his  book,  but 
observes,  "  the  love  /  dedicate  to  your  Lordship,  is  with- 
out end."    He  also  adds,  "  What  I  have  done  is  yours, 

WHAT  I  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  YOURS  ;  BEING  PART  IN  ALL  I  HAVE 

DEVOTED  YOURS."i-  Is  it  likely  that  his  noble  patron,  who 
appears  to  have  favoured  him  with  such  warm  friendship 
and  generous  assistance  from  the  commencement  of  the 
poet's  career  to  its  close,  was  thus  indirectly  slighted  or 
msulted,  as  he  must  have  been  •  if  the  sonnets,  which  are 
often  expressive  of  such  exclusive  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
duty,  were  addressed  to  Herbert  ? 

In  the  account  by  the  Oxford  historian,  A.  a  Wood,  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  is  described 
as  "  learned,  and  endowed  to  admiration  with  a  ^oe^ica^^eme, 


*  Mr.  B,  Hey  wood  Bright,  in  the  number  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  in 
which  the  second  part  of  J.  B.'s  article  appears,  put  forth  a  claim  tb  the 
merit  of  the  same  supposed  discovery.  He  says  that  in  1819,  he  had  convinced 
himself  by  laborious  researches,  that  W.  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
the  person  to  Avhom  Shakespeare  addressed  126  of  the  sonnets.  A  friend,  whom 
he  refers  to  (Mr.  Joseph  Hunter),  acknowledges  that  this  hypothesis  was  com- 
municated to  him  "  many  years  ago."  He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  warned,  he  says, 
that  by  delaying  the  publication  he  was  putting  to  hazard  an  honourable  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  to  himself  some  literary  reputation,  but  was  prevented  by  more 
pressing  pursuits,  from  preparing  his  notes  for  publication. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Brown,  in  his  Shakespeare's  Auto-Biographical  Poems,  published  in 
1838,  also  expresses  an  opinion  that  Mr.  W.  H.  may  with  every  probability  short 
of  certainty  have  been  William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

f  Dr.  Drake  has  inadvertently  omitted  to  notice  these  expressions,  which  might 
have  seemed  to  tell  strongly  in  support  of  his  own  speculation.  I  am  surprised 
that  D'Israeli,  with  his  passion  for  literary  research,  has  not  paid  attention  to 
this  subject. 
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as  by  those  amorous  and  not  inelegant  aires  and  poems  of 
his  composition  doth  evidently  appear  ;  some  of  which  had 
musical  notes  set  to  them  by  Henry  Laws/'  And  Lord 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  "  of  excellent  parts  and 
a  graceful  speaker  upon  any  subject,  having  a  good  propor- 
tion of  learning  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply  it  and  enlarge  upon 
it."  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Shakespeare  would  have  de- 
dicated 126  sonnets  to  the  praise  of  a  poet  witliout  a  single 
allusion  to  his  genius  or  its  productions  ?  Shakespeare  knew 
too  well  the  nature  of  the  commendation  which  a  poet  most 
dearly  covets,  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  offensive  an  omission. 
When  Meres  alluded  to  the  sugred  sonnets,''  William  Herbert 
was  a  boy  of  about  15  years  of  age,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  should  have  addressed  a  series 
of  sonnets  to  such  a  youngster,  calling  upon  him  most  ear- 
nestly to  marry  and  leave  behind  him  an  image  of  his  beauty. 
The  person  addressed  is  even  somewhat  severely  remonstrat- 
ed with  for  remaining  in  a  state  of  "  single  blessedness." 

"  Be  not  self-willed,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest  and  make  worms  thine  heir."  Son^  9. 

"  For  shame  !  deny  that  thou  bearest  love  to  any 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  impro^'ident."  Son.  10. 

I  would  draw  another  argument  against  both  Dr.  Drake 
and  the  Magazine  wTiter  (who  signs  himself  J.  B.)  from  the  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  character  of  the  dedication.  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  Shakespeare 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the  sonnets.  It  is  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  some  of  the  sonnets  are  ad- 
dressed to  a  male  object,  and  others  to  a  female.  But  the  dedi- 
cation is  addressed  to  a  single  individual,  who  is  described 
as  the  "  only  begetter"  of  them.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  quibbling  upon  the  word  "  begetter,''  some  critics  insisting 
that  it  means  the  obtainer,  and  others  the  object  or  inspirer. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  means  the  obtainer,  for  this 
seems  the  most  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  and  is  at- 
tended with  the  fewest  difficulties,  though  it  partly  nullifies 
much  of  the  ingenious  conjectural  criticism  of  both  Dr.  Drake 
and  J.  B.  The  sonnets  having  been  some  years  in  circula- 
tion amongst  the  author's  friends,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  they  should  at  last  have  found  their  way  into 
print  without  his  sanction.  The  assertion  that  the  person 
who  gave  or  sold  them  to  the  bookseller  is  the  only  obtainei- 
of  them  is  a  bookseller's  boast,  precisely  in  the  style  of  many 
of  our  book-advertisements  in  the  present  day. 

If  Shakespeare  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  publication,  he  would  hardly  have  allowed 
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himself  to  be  styled  "  our  ever-liviifig  poet or  supposing  that 
the  practice  of  the  age  might  have  carried  off  the  appearance 
of  any  peculiar  impropriety  in  such  a  puff  direct  from  his 
owTi  bookseller,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  have  left  it  to  a  mere  trader  to  dedicate  his  work  to 
either  of  his  high  and  noble  patrons.  Shakespeare  did  not 
bring  out  his  first  two  poems  in  this  way.  They  were  openly 
inscribed  to  his  gTeat  patron,  not  giving  him  the  sneaking 
and  disrespectftil  addi'ess  of  3Ir.  W.  H.,  but  his  full  rank, 
The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton and  Baron  of  Titchfield.  That  the  whole  of  the  154 
sonnets  cannot  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  one  indi- 
vidual will  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  yet  if  we  are 
to  believe  that  the  dedication  was  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  as 
the  sole  object  of  the  sonnets,  the  dedicator  committed  an 
egregious  blunder.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  blunder  would 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  eye  of  Shakespeare  ?  The 
bookseller's  application  of  the  term  adventurer  to  himself 
seems  an  additional  indication  that  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  the  speculation  were  exclusively  his  own. 

It  is  impossible  in  Calcutta  to  obtain  every  work  that  would 
be  useful  in  literary  inquhies  of  this  nature,  but  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  several  books  and  separate 
essays  in  Magazines  bearing  reference  to  the  present  subject, 
and  have  been  surprised  that  the  dedication  of  the  sonnets 
should  have  been  (as  it  appears  to  me)  invariably  misunder- 
stood, and  that  no  doubts  should  ever  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  edition  of  these  poems. 
Every  one  Imows  that  Shakespeare  was  careless  to  a  mult  in 
these  matters,  and  though  he  once  expressed  to  a  friend  his 
anger  at  the  insolence  of  a  bookseller  who  published  his 
Passionate  Pilgrim  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  author, 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  more  annoyed  at  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  volume  of  certain  poems  of  his  contemporaries 
under  his  name,  than  at  the  liberty  taken  with  his  o\m  pro- 
ductions. His  plays  were  repeatedly  published  in  a  sm-repti- 
tious  and  most  inaccurate  and  disgraceful  manner,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  any  steps  to  check  a  sys- 
tem of  piracy  so  much  calculated  to  injm-e  his  reputation. 
Any  other  author  would  have  sunk  under  the  accumulated 
blunders  and  nonsense  of  his  editors.  But  though  it  appears 
pretty  clear  to  my  apprehension  that  W.  H.  in  the  dethcation 
cannot  be  the  only  subject  of  the  sonnets,  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  them  may  not  have  been  addressed  to  him  ;  and  as 
he  was  probably  one  of  the  private  friends  amongst  whom 
the  whole  of  the  sonnets  circulated,  his  vanity  might  have 
prompted  him  to  give  copies  of  them  to  the  bookseller,  that 
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he  might  see  the  ones  addressed  to  himself  in  a  printed  col- 
lection. 

Tlie  bookseller,  in  his  eagerness  and  ignorance,  perhaps 
misunderstood  the  "  begetter'  or  obtainer,  and  supposed  the 
whole  series  to  be  attributed  to  him  (the  begetter,)  instead 
perhaps  of  some  half  a  dozen  only.  He  accordingly  lump- 
ed them  altogether  under  one  head,  and  occasioned  that 
inextricable  confusion  which  has  since  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  perplexing  and  despairing  research.  If  Shakespeare  had 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the '  edition,  I  think  he  would  have 
dedicated  the  work  in  an  open  manner  to  his  faithful  friend 
and  munificent  patron  (his  earliest  and  his  latest).  Lord 
Southampton,  and  that  he  would  have  taken  care  so  to 
divide  and  arrange  the  sonnets,  and  to  indicate  the  subjects, 
as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  As  they  now 
stand,  abstracting  their  poetical  merit,  they  are  nothing  but 
a  painful  puzzle.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  observing,  that 
the  evidently  authentic  editions  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  the  Rai^e  of  Lucrece  were  both  dedicated  to  the  same 
patron,  Lord  Southampton,  and  both  published  by  the  same 
bookseller,  Richard  Field  ;  but  the  spurious  edition  of  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim  was  dedicated  to  no  one,  and  published 
by  Jaggard,  and  the  (as  I  suppose)  spurious  edition  of  the 
sonnets  was  .  dedicated  to  two  initials,  W.  H.  preceded  by  a 
Mr.  and  published  by  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thorpe),  who  I  sus- 
pect was  a  bookseller  of  "  no  very  good  repute." 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  I  have  entered 
into  this  discussion  rather  too  minutely,  but  I  confess  that  I 
have  reluctantly  checked  myself  from  entering  into  a  still 
more  elaborate  consideration  of  what  I  esteem  a  highly  in- 
teresting literary  question. 

It  is,  I  think,  pretty  evident,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
neglect  which  has  hitherto  attended  these  sonnets,  that  they 
are  now  gradually  emerging  from  their  long  obscurity.  Within 
these  last  eight  years,  several  new  editions  have  been  publish- 
ed. In  1825,  Mr.  Pickering  pubhshed  an  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare's poems  and  sonnets  but  without  a  single  note  or  com- 
ment or  a  single  line  of  preface,  and  the  typography  is  not 
particularly  correct.  In  1831,  Mr.  Moxon  (a  young  and  enter- 
prising pubhsher  of  great  taste,  and  himself  a  writer  of  son- 
nets), published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  son- 
nets together  in  one  volume.  This  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful 
edition,  very  handsomely  printed  (one  sonnet  on  each  page,) 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy.  I  believe  it  is  without  notes. 
Mr.  Pickering,  besides  his  edition  of  1825,  published  in  1832 
an^  edition  which  is  included  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  the 
British  Poets,  a  very  tasteful  collection.     This  last  edition 
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of  Shakespeare's  poems  is  finely  printed  on  good  paper, 
but  the  sonnets  are  a  Kttle  too  crowded,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  glossarial  foot-notes  of  various  length,  are  very  un- 
equally divided,  which  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the 
appearance  of  so  short  and  compact  a  form  of  verse.  This 
detect  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  elegance  of  the  Al- 
dine  editions. 

Shakespeare  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  sonnets, 
which  he  thought  would  secure  to  himself  and  the  several  ob- 
jects of  them  an  immortal  fame.  And  this  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  improbable  that  he  had  any  concern  in  their  pub- 
lication, for  as  it  is  clear  that  he  intended  to  immortalize 
his  friends,  he  would  never  have  arranged  the  sonnets  in 
so  confused  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  objects  of  them  to  be 
guessed  at. 

Shakespeare  somewhere  styles  the  sonnet  the  "  deep-brain- 
ed sonnet"    Wordsworth  says, 

"  Scorn  not  the  sonnet,  Critic  ;  yon  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours  ;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart  /" 

Throughout  the  whole  series  of  sonnets  our  great  poet 
makes  not  a  single  allusion  to  his  dramas  though  frequently 
the  same  lines  and  images  appear  in  both.  He  edited  two 
separate  volumes  of  his  poems,  but  not  one  edition  of  his 
plays.  In  fact  he  was  best  knoTO  by  his  minor  poems, 
which  were  very  popular.  His  first  two  poems  went  through 
six  editions  in  thirteen  years,  while  during  the  same  period, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (his  most  popular  play)  passed  through 
the  press  but  twice. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at.  The 
sonnets  were  incorrectly  arranged  by  an  ignorant  bookseller 
— they  were  addressed  to  several  individuals,  male  and  female, 
in  some  cases  real  and  in  others  imaginary — some  of  them 
were  possibly  written  in  the  character  of  Lord  Southampton 
to  the  "  faire  Mrs.  Vernon,"  (afterwards  his  Lordship's  wife,) 
and  some  in  the  character  of  that  lady  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton— some  were  written  in  the  poet's  own  character,*  and 
perhaps  the  two  or  three  of  them  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  in  many  respects  objectionable,  were  not  the  production 
of  Shakespeare,  but  of  some  unknown  and  inferior  author. 

NOTE. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  essay  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Literary  Leaves  (in  1836),  and  the  appearance  of 


*  The  passages  that  I  have  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  poet's  circumstances 
and  feelings,  are,  I  think,  amongst  those  that  are  written  in  his  own  character. 
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the  article  by  J.  B.  in  the  Gentleiimn's  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles 
Armitage  BroTO  has  published  a  work  on  Shakespeare's 
sonnets.  *  He  has  divided  the  whole  series,  which  he  looks 
upon  rather  as  connected  stanzas  than  as  separate  sonnets, 
into  six  different  poems  ;  and  as  they  contain  incidental  re- 
velations of  the  poet's  own  condition,  he  has  called  them 
Shakespeare  s  Auto-Biographical  Poems,  which  forms  the  lead- 
ing title  of  his  book.  This  original  fancy  at  first  surprized 
and  interested  me  exceedingly,  but  on  turning  again  to  the 
sonnets  to  see  how  far  the  matter  and  manner  corresponded 
with  Mr.  BroAvn's  divisions,  I  confess  that  I  could  discover 
more  boldness  and  ingenuity  in  his  arrangement  than  ac- 
curacy or  truth.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  sonnet- 
poems  according  to  Mr.  Brown's  scheme  : — 

First  Poem. — Stanzas  1  to  26. — To  his  friend,  persuading 
him  to  marry. 

Second  Poem. — Stanzas  27  to  55. — To  his  friend  who  had 
robbed  the  poet  of  his  mistress,  forgiving  him. 

Third  Poem. — Stanzas  56  to  77. — To  his  friend,  complain- 
ing of  his  coldness,  and  warning  him  of  life's  decay. 

Fourth  Poem. — Stanzas  78  to  101. — To  his  friend,  com- 
plaining that  he  prefers  another  poet's  ^j-j^aises,  and  reprov- 
ing him  for  faults  that  may  injure  his  character. 

Fifth  Poem. — Stanzas  102  to  126. — To  his  friend,  excus- 
ing himself  for  having  been  sometimes  silent  and  disclaim- 
ing the  charge  of  inconstancy. 

Sixth  Poem. — Stanzas  127  to  152. — To  his  mistress,  on  her 
infidelity. 

Now  only  the  first  seventeen  sonnets  of  the  first  division 
have  any  allusion  wliatever  to  the  subject  of  marriage.  The 
remaining  nine  are  merely  general  expressions  of  admiration 
and  regard.  The  20th  sonnet  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
perplexing  I  ever  read.  It  is  a  truly  disagreeable  enigma. 
If  I  have  caught  any  glimpse  of  the  real  meaning,  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  Shakespeare  had  never  written  it  ;  but  the 
sonnets  are  so  involved  in  mystery  with  respect  to  the  object 
of  them,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  and  unreasonable 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  such  a  man  as  Shakespeare,  on 
account  of  any  thing  that  may  wear  an  objectionable  aspect 
in  such  very  uncertain  indications  of  his  moral  character. 

I  can  discover  no  greater  break  or  suspension  between  the 
26th  and  27th  sonnet  than  there  is  between  any  two  of  the 
last  nine  of  the  first  division.    Certainly  the  27th  does  not 


*  My  essay  on  the  sonnets  also  appeared  in  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine,  soon 
after  the  1st  or  2nd  edition  (I  quite  forget  which)  of  the  Literary  Leaves. 
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look  like  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  series,  nor  does  it 
include  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  poet's  having  been 
"  rohhed  of  his  mistress."  It  is  of  the  same  general  tenor  as 
the  nine  immechately  preceding  sonnets.  In  the  sixth  divi- 
sion Mr.  Brown  acknowledges,  that  there  are  two  sonnets 
that  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and  very  coolly  tells  us 
that  "  these  tiuo  stanzas  should  be  expunged  from  the  poem." 

But  though  Mr.  Brown  has  not,  I  think,  succeeded  in 
proving  that  all  the  sonnets  should  be  divided  as  he  proposes, 
his  book  is  altogether  an  interesting  one  and  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  admirers  of  Shakespeare.  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that 'Mr.  Brown  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Mr.  Heywood  Bright  and  J.  B.  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine^  to  neither  of  whom,  however,  he  makes  any  allusion, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
their  labours  in  the  same  field.  Perhaps  the  most  strildng 
part  of  his  publication  is  the  attempt  to  show  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  his  plays,  that  the  great  poet  must  have 
visited  Italy.  Nothing,  however,  is  absolutely  proved,  though 
much  pleasing  speculation  is  very  ingeniously  and  plausibly 
supported.  It  is  perhaps  too  late  now  to  look  for  the  disco- 
very of  any  new  facts  of  much  importance  in  the  personal 
history  of  Shakespeare  beyond  those  indicated  in  the  sonnets. 


SONNET— TO  A  CHILD. 


Thou  lovely  child  !    When  I  behold  the  smile 

Over  thy  rosj^  features  brightly  play. 

As  darts  on  rippling  waves  the  morning  ray, 

Thy  fair  and  open  brow  up-raised  the  while, 

Untouched  by  withering  fears  of  worldly  guile. 

Nor  taught  the  trusting  bosom  to  betray, — 

Thy  sinless  graces  win  my  soul  away 

From  dreams  and  thoughts  that  darken  and  defile  ! 

Scion  of  Beauty  !    If  a  stranger's  eye 

Thus  linger  on  thee — if  his  bosom's  pain 

Charmed  by  thy  cherub  looks  forget  to  smart — 

Oh  !  how  unutterably  sweet  her  joy  ! 

Oh  !  how  indissolubly  firm  the  chain, 

That  binds,  with  links  of  love,  thy  mother's  heart  ! 
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SUPPOSED  NEW  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SCHEME  OR 
GROUND-IDEA  OF  EACH  AND  ALL  OF  SHAKES- 
FEARERS  DRAMAS. 

The  criticism  of  the  present  day  has  a  strong  leaning  to 
cloudy  transcendentalisms.  Simplicity  and  directness  are 
regarded  as  signs  of  shallowness.  Every  critic  pretends  to 
see  further  into  a  mill-stone  than  his  neighbours,  and  seems 
rather  to  aim  at  some  profound  discovery  upon  which  he 
may  establish  his  own  reputation  for  amazing  sagacity,  than 
to  meditate  a  fair  and  accurate  exposition  of  his  author's 
characteristics.  The  general  opinion,  he  calls,  a  vulgar  one ; 
the  epithet  being  used  in  its  most  contemptuous  sense. 

So  much  he  scorns  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  he  purposely  goes  wrong. 

This  desperate  struggle  to  be  original  and  profound  is 
especially  exhibited  in  all  the  critiques  on  Shakespeare  with 
which  the  press  now  groans.  Even  Charles  Knight,  in  his 
pretty  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  poet,  assumes  an  air  of  mys- 
ticism, and  looking  down  with  contempt  on  most  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  seems  to  think  that  Cole- 
ridge and  himself  excepted,  and  one  or  two  foreign  critics, 
with  whom  he  has  the  modesty  to  associate  himself,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  assert  an  independent  opinion  regarding  the 
works  of  Shakespeare.  This  presumption  is  the  more  ludi- 
crous and  offensive  in  Charles  Knight,  because  he  is  after 
all  but  a  servile  echo  of  Coleridge  and  Schlegel,  except  in 
those  very  small  criticisms,  in  which,  with  extraordinary 
self-glorification,  he  pretends  to  put  "  commas  and  points 
exactly  right."  His  new  readings  are  often  as  fantastically 
far  fetched  and  erroneous,  as  the  notes  of  Warburton  himself 
without  any  portion  of  the  learning  or  ingenuity  of  that 
pugnacious  priest. 

An  article  on  Shakespeare  in  the  North  British  Review 
has  suggested  these  remarks.  The  writer,  though  too  fan- 
tastical and  pretending,  is  yet  no  ordinary  person.  He 
is  evidently  a  deep  and  subtle  thinker,  though  he  is  taint- 
ed with  the  prevailing  ambition  to  discover  something 
startHng.  It  is  now  a  difficult  task  for  the  most  ingeni- 
ous critic  to  say  anything  of  Shakespeare  that  is  at  once 
new  and  true  ;  but  no  one,  let  his  qualifications  be  what  they 
may,  touches  upon  the  subject  without  at  least  making  the 
attempt.  The  critic  in  the  North  British  Review  is  intensely 
eager  to  convince  the  public  that  he  looks  at  the  works  of 
our  great  poet  from  an  original  point  of  view )  though  the 
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leading  peculiarity  of  his  criticism,  by  his  own  confession,  is 
merely  an  amplification  of  Ulrici's  "  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery, that  each  of  Shakespeare's  plays  has  for  its  founda- 
tion some  moral  idea  or  theme  which  is  reflected  and  echoed 
over  and  over  again,  with  endless  variety  and  profit,  in  all 
the  characters,  expressions,  and  events  of  the  piece/'  The 
English  reviewer  does  full  justice  to  the  German  critic,  but 
takes  care  to  tell  us  in  a  foot-note,  that  Ulrici's  "  discovery'' 
was  "  re-discovered"  by  himself!  "  He  was  engaged,"  he  says, 
"  in  writing  a  work  upon  the  subject,  when  the  translation 
of  Ulrici's  work  came  out  and  first  fell  into  his  hands." 
There  is  vagueness  or  mystification  in  the  wording  of  this 
note.  What  does  he  mean  by  re-discovered  ?  If  he  had 
taken  the  same  view  before  he  saw  Ulrici's  work,  he  was  as 
much  an  original  discoverer  as  the  German. 

But  let  us  see  whether  Ulrici's  discovery,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
called,  was  worth  all  this  notice.  We  think  not.  We  take  it, 
indeed,  to  be  no  discovery  at  all — but  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
mare's  nest.  The  North  British  Reviewer  selects  the  play  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  as  an  illustration  of  the  German's 
theory,  and  cites  a  great  many  passages  from  it  to  show  that 
the  grand  central  theme  or  ground-idea,  the  opposition  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  of  appearances  and 
realities,  is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  by  the  poet.  The 
Keviewer  shall  introduce  the  subject  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  When  we  say  that  the  theme  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  is  the  relation  of 
the  letter  to  \h.Q  spirit  of  law,  and  the  various  liabihties  of  man  to  dwell  on  the  first 
and  to  neglect  the  last,  we  make  but  a  very  cmdeand  general  statement.  The  play 
itself  is  the  only  full  and  true  definition  of  the  theme.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  falsehood  in  the  ordinary  expression  of  any  moral  idea  ;  such  an 
idea  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  direct  statement.  In  this  it  is  that  the  Shakesperian 
drama  finds  its  meaning  and  justification  ;  the  moral  idea,  which  must  always 
remain  a  riddle  to  words,  is  soluble  in  action.  The  exhibition  of  this  solution  has 
the  highest  interest  and  value  for  us  all. 

In  the  first  passage  of  the  first  scene  of  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  letter  or  appearance,  without  any  corresponding  spirit  or  sub- 
stance. Antonio's  sadness  is  intentionally  inexpKcable.  In  the  different  judg- 
ments of  Antonio's  friends  concerning  the  probable  sources  of  this  sadness,  we 
have  a  general  statement  to  begin  with  of  the  fallibility  of  all  appearances  or 
expressions.  When  Antonio  denies  that  he  is  either  anxious  about  his  ships,  or 
in  love,  Salarino  says — 

*  Nor  in  love  neither  ?  Then  let  us  say,  you  are  sad 
Because  you  are  not  merry  :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry 
Because  you  are  not  sad.   Now  by  two-headed  Janus 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time  ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper  : 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'U  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.' 

Bassanio,  Lorenzo  and  Gratiano  come  in  and  make  further  remarks  of  precisely  simi- 
lar purport.  The  two  last,  indeed,  leave  the  stage  again  immediately  after  Gra- 
tiano has  commented  upon  Antonio's  sadness.   Bassanio  then  observes  that 
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"  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  m  all  Venice, ' 
&c  after  which  he  begins  the  business  of  the  plot  by  speaking  of  his  debts  ; 
but" up  to  this  point  the  whole  aim  of  the  poet,  in  about  130  lines,  is  to  impress 
upon  us  the  fact  of  the  general  fallibihty  of  appearances,  by  taking  the  extreme 
case  of  appearances  that  have  no  corresponding  substance,  as  the  sadness  of 
Antonio,  the  talk  of  Gratiano  and  the  characters  which  he  and  Salanno  allude 
to  in  their  comment  upon  Antonio's  melancholy.  In  this  play  Shakespeare  has 
observed  his  usual  practice  of  exhibiting  the  theme,  first  in  its  most  ordinary 
and  least  important  forms,  and  of  aUowing  the  true  interest  to  depend  upon  the 
gradually  increased  significance  of  its  application  and  occun-ence  in  the  more 
rare  and  momentous  events  of  life.  Here  we  may  also  remark  that  the  fact  of 
the  ultimate  identity  of  all  moral  good  or  evil  is  the  cause  of  the  resemblance 
which  obtains  between  a  large  class  of  Shakespeare's  characters,  namely,  those 
which  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  plot,  reflecting  faintly  and  in 
the  most  general  way,  those  qualities  which  become  distinguishable  into  separate 
\-ices  or  vfrtues  as  they  come  within  and  help  to  produce  the  vortex  of  the  interest. 
Extreme  folly  seems  to  have  constituted  the  ultimate  view  which  was  taken  by 
Shakespeare  of  all  moral  evils,  and  it  is  into  this  form  that  all  the  evils,  which 
separately  constitute  the  themes  of  the  different  plays,  resolve  themselves  in  the 
lower  and  less  important  characters. 

"  Scene  VII.  is  a  short  but  very  important  one,  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
the  Prince  of  Morocco's  commentaries  upon  three  caskets  of  lead,  silver  and  of 
gold,  with  then-  superscriptions,  and  of  the  lines  which  reveal  to  him  his  mistake 
in  choosing  the  last.  The  bearing  of  this  event  upon  the  central  thought  of 
the  play  is  manifest.  We  quote  only  the  lines  discovered  in  the  golden 
casket : — 

♦  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told  ; 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold ; 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold, 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  Umb,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroU'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold.' 

Portia  closes  this  scene  by  saying — '  Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.' 
Let  the  reader  here  remark,  that  whenever  the  theme  can  be  stated  without  the 
appearance  of  being  directly  '  didactic,'  it  is  so  stated.  The  rhymes  contained 
in  the  several  caskets  are  examples. 

The  business  of  the  next  scene  is  the  juxta-position  of  the  utterly  selfish  and 
mercenary  nature  of  the  Jew,  with  the  perfect  self-forgetfulness  of  Antonio  in 
his  friendship  for  Bassanio.  The  relation  of  these  two  characters  is  very  curious. 
In  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  play  we  meet  with  no  other  instances  of  character 
— ^in  the  one  case  so  hopelessly  selfish  or  sensual,  in  the  other  so  purely  benevolent 
or  spiritual.  We  repeat,  that  the  main  business  of  this  little  scene  is  the  highly 
important  apposition  of  these  living  exponents  of  the  two  poles  of  the  all-per- 
vading idea. 

We  come  now  to  the  choice  made  by  the  Prince  of  Arragon  of  the  silver 
casket.  This  scene  is  crowded  with  suggestions  or  open  declarations  of  the 
theme.  The  Prince  talks  of  '  the  fool  multitude  that  choose  by  show,'  and  yet 
his  reason  for  not  choosing  the  gold  casket  is  the  vain  and  superficial  one,  that 
he '  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits.'  In  selecting  the  silver  casket  he  makes 
a  speech  which  requires  no  remark  : — 

*  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.' 
And  well  said  too.   For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !   Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  derived  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
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How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  ! 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command  ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  !  and  how  much  honour 
Pick'd  from  chaff  and  rum  of  the  times 
To  be  new  varnish'd  !' 

The  portrait  which  he  finds  of  the  blinking  idiot  is  the  true  likeness  of  him- 
self in  his  pride  of  self-desert.  The  scroll  in  tbe  silver  casket  is  not  less  preg- 
nant with  the  idea  than  that  which  was  discovered  by  the  former  suitor.  Por- 
tia says  : — 

*  O  these  deliberate  fools  !  when  they  do  choose 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose.' 

And  Nerissa,  who  illustrates  the  meaning  of  this  and  of  certain  other  inci- 
dents by  her  obvious  mistakes  concerning  their  import,  adds, 

*  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy.— 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny.' 

Bassanio's  advent  is  now  announced.  The  praises  lavished  upon  his  appear- 
ance by  the  servant  makes  Portia  fear  that '  he  is  some  kin  to  her.'  This  scene 
closes,  as  did  a  former  one,  leaving  the  choice  to  constitute  a  second  scene.  From 
this  and  several  other  peculiarities  of  construction,  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice' 
derives  a  breadth  and  a  depth  of  light  and  shadow  which  do  not  exist  to  the 
same  extent  in  any  other  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  which  serve  to  develope  the 
sense  of  form  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  with  results,  with  a  regard  to  the 
theme,  that  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Act." 

This  extract  will  let  tlie  reader  into  the  critic's  views. 
All  this  flourish  of  trumpets  seems  to  usher  in  a  very  obvious 
truth, — that  Shakespeare,  like  all  other  writers  who  furnish 
faithful  representations  of  human  life,  deals  largely  in  the 
principle  of  contrast.  His  characters  and  scenes  exhibit  the 
fights  and  shades,  the  good  and  evil,  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
the  truth  and  falsehood,  the  realities  and  the  dreams  of  this 
so  strangely  compounded  world.  It  would  be  an  easy  task 
to  make  the  same  "  discovery''  in  any  tolerably  good  drama 
or  novel ;  nay  even  in  almost  any  good  epic  or  reflective 
poem.  Take,  for  example,  Young's  Mght  Thoughts;  the 
poem  is  a  collection  of  strong  moral  contrasts.  They  are 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture. 

There  was  an  Italian  painter  (says  Mrs.  Jameson),  who  said 
that  the  secret  of  all  effect  in  colour  consisted  in  white  upon 
black  and  black  upon  white.  How  perfectly  she  adds  did 
Shakespeare  understand  this  secret  of  effect  and  how  beauti- 
fully he  has  exemplified  it  in  Juliet ! 

"  So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellow  shows." 

The  Reviewer  observes  that  the  relation  between  the 
characters  of  Shylock  and  Antonio  "  is  very  curious  that 
in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  plays  we  meet  with  no 
other  instances  of  character  in  the  one  case  so  hopelessly 
selfish  or  sensual,  in  the  other  so  purely  spiritual  and  bene- 
volent. We  see  nothing  in  this  opposition  of  characters  at 
all  curious  or  uncommon.   All  dramatic  literature  necessarily 
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teems  with  such  contrasts.  Moreover  Shylock  is  not  wholly 
selfish  or  sensual.  Even  his  love  of  lucre  is  balanced  by 
his  love  for  his  daughter  and  for  his  country.  He  is  a  fond 
father  and  a  fervid  patriot.  Why  does  he  pursue  the  Chris- 
tians with  such  bitter  animosity  ?  Because  they  "  hate  his 
sacred  nation."  Coleridge  remarks  that  the  only  character 
in  Shakespeare  of  utter  irredeemable  baseness  is  the  steward 
in  Lear  ;  but  even  in  him  there  is  one  good  quality — fidelity 
to  his  employer. 

Our  critics  are  always  in  extremes.  Becau.se  a  few  years 
ago  almost  every  one  treated  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  with 
contempt  and  laughter,  all  the  periodical  reviewers  now  run 
into  the  contrary  error  and  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the 
demi-gods  of  verse.  They  rank  him  with  Milton.  Shakes- 
peare was  for  a  long  period  contemplated  as  an  inspired 
savage  who  performed  unconscious  miracles.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  regard  all  his  beauties  as  the  result  of  the  most 
elaborate  care  and  the  most  profound  design.  This  is  the  cant 
of  criticism.  We  hate  it  thoroughly  ;  and  wish  to  Heaven 
that  public  critics  would  speak  more  directly  from  their  own 
hearts,  and  not  aim  at  a  spurious  sort  of  fame  by  heading 
every  new  movement,  merely  because  it  is  a  new  one. 

U]  trici,  in  his  idolatry  of  Shakespeare,  goes  so  far  as  to 
regard  his  very  faults  as  evidences  of  the  most  "  artistic 
wisdom.''  That  Shakespeare  made  Bohemia  a  maritime 
country,  that  he  placed  the  lions  and  serpents  of  Africa  in 
the  forest  of  Arden,  that  he  sent  Hamlet  to  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  some  centuries  before  that  University  was  estab- 
lished, and  made  him  swear  by  St.  Patrick,  and  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Richard  the  Third  an  allusion  to  the  yet  unborn 
Machiavelli,  that  he  has  enabled  many  sehool-boys  of  the 
resent  day  to  correct  his  chronology  and  geography — that 
e  has  done  all  this — has  been  regarded  by  critics,  in  ge- 
neral, as  so  many  proofs  of  his  ignorance  or  carelessness 
respecting  mere  matters  of  fact  that  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  vital  and  more  essential  characteris- 
tics of  his  works.  "  But  in  sober  truth,''  says  Ulrici,  "  they 
become  documents  of  the  most  profound  artistic  wisdom."* 


*  "  In  his  comedies  of  Fancy,  for  example,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet,  by 
these  all-acknowledged  blunders,  which  he  had  designedly  introduced,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  no  longer  be  called  errors,  but  poetical  fictions,  to  place  the  spec- 
tator at  once  in  the  true  position  from  which  alone  a  work  of  art  ought  to  be 
contemplated.  He  wished  to  indicate  by  them  that  his  poesy  had  its  root  in  the 
free  shifting,  marvellous  soil  of  fancy,"  (too  much  of  our  author's  criticism  has  its 
root  in  the  same  soil !)  "  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  pourtray  Ufe,  not  in  its 
ordinary  compact  reality,  but  in  a  very  different  perspective,  in  other  colours  and 
shapes,  and  under  a  different  light  and  shade,  and  thereby  to  elucidate  its  profound 
and  latent  significance.  "—Ulrici.  This  sort  of  criticism  used  to  be  called  conjec- 
tural; it  is  now  called  cesthetical  criticism  ! 
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Augustus  William  Sclilegel  makes  a  remark  to  the  same 
effect.* 

Such  is  the  eagerness  to  make  discoveries  in  Shakespeare, 
that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  a  clever  literary  wag, 
especially  a  foreign  one,  to  put  the  whole  herd  of  critics  on 
a  ludicrously  wrong  scent.  If  some  continental  writer,  with 
an  unpronounceable  and  outlandish  name  were  to  assert  that 
after  years  of  laborious  study,  he  had  discovered  that  all 
Shakespeare's  dramas  were  written  for  some  secret  political 
purpose,  and  that  every  single  line,  if  viewed  in  the  right 
light,  bore  indication  of  the  same  tendency,  there  would  be 
a  general  opening  of  the  eyes  and  clapping  of  the  hands 
amongst  English  critics. 

Some  of  the  French  critics  in  the  same  spirit  once  insisted 
that  the  ancient  poets  first  fixed  upon  a  moral  and  then  in- 
vented a  story  in  illustration  of  it.  In  Virgil's  ^neicl  they 
say  the  poet  had  two  objects  in  view,  the  one  poetical  and 
the  other  moral  or  rather  political.  The  main  design  was 
to  increase  the  respect  of  the  people  for  Augustus  and 
"to  encourage,  like  Homer,  the  great  system  of  military 
despotism/' 

Great  poets  compose  poems  because  they  cannot  suppress 
the  spirit  within  them,  and  they  produce  their  perfect  pic- 
tures of  life,  not  so  often  from  deliberate  design  as  from  a 
happy  instinctive  feeling  for  truth  and  nature.  Shakespeare, 
especially,  troubled  himself  little  about  a  pedantic  pre-arrange- 
ment.  He  often  borrowed  from  a  novel  the  plot  or  skeleton 
of  his  play  and  then  breathed  at  once  into  it  the  breath  of 
life.  Long  before  a  poet  is  able  to  elaborate  a  philosophical 
or  literary  scheme,  he  can  paint  a  landscape  in  words,  expresf^ 
deep  feelings  in  strong  language,  or  give  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.    Pope  says  of  himself — 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

and  Shakespeare's  exquisite  "  word-notes  wild"  were  at  least 
equally  spontaneous.  The  mechanical  part  of  poetry  is  soon 
mastered.  Every  school-boy,  with  a  little  care,  can  write  cor- 
rect verses.  Every  Academical  Professor  of  poetry  can  ex- 
plain the  leading  principles  of  versification.  But  no  professor, 
no  school-boy  can  teach  or  learn  Shakespeare's  music.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  exquisite  instinct  that  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  and  the  same  exquisite  instinct  attended  the  poet  into 


*  The  idolatry  of  Shakespeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of  late  years,  that  Drake, 
and  perhaps  greater  authorities,  have  been  unwilUng  to  acknowledge  any  faults  in 
his  plays.  This,  however,  is  an  extravagance  rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than 
honourable  to  the  poet. — Hallam. 
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the  highest  regions  of  thought  and  fancy.  Shakespeare,  if  he 
were  now  on  earth,  would  stare  with  wonder  at  those  subtle 
critics,  who  attribute  such  studied  and  profound  intentions 
to  every  syllable  that  has  fallen  from  his  inspired  lips.  The 
unstudied  truth  and  consistency  visible  in  a  song  of  Burns 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  in  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare— pure  inspiration.  Shakespeare  saw  life  and  nature 
with  a  poet's  eye.  He  reflected  them  faithfully  upon  his 
page,  and  probably  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the 
effect  or  the  moral.  He  saw  guilty  ambition — he  pictured  it 
in  Macbeth — ^he  saw  desperate  jealousy  even  in  noble  natures 
— he  pictured  it  in  Othello.  He  leaves  his  reader  to  draw 
the  moral,  or  rather  to  feel  it. 

Amongst  other  absurd  things  said  of  Shakespeare  by  very 
able  men,  ambitious  of  originality,  is  the  assertion  of  Schlegel, 
that  there  is  an  all-prevalent  irony  in  his  plays.  Such 
fantastical  stuff  does  not  deserve  a  refutation,  let  it  come 
from  whom  it  may. 

The  North  BHtish  Reviewer  assumes  such  airs  of  superio- 
rity, and  speaks  so  contemptuously  of  the  "  little  critics" 
who  are  likely  to  oppose  his  views,  that  it  would  seem  rather 
rash  in  us,  if  we  were  within  his  reach,  to  treat  his  theory 
with  disrespect ;  but  as  there  are  so  many  thousand  miles  of 
water  between  us,  and  all  that  we  say  is  likely  to  remain  a 
secret  to  him,  we  may  venture,  under  the  protection  of  dis- 
tance and  obscurity,  to  assert  that  his  whole  article,  though 
evidently  the  work  of  a  very  able  hand,  is  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.  He  tells  us  that  the  extent  to  which  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  understand  his  theory  will  be  in  precise  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
and  heart  and  to  the  depth  of  his  philosophy.  This  is 
either  insolent  presumption  or  a  desperate  attempt  to  enlist 
the  readers'  vanity  in  the  critic's  favour.  With  ourselves  it  is 
wholly  ineffectual.  Shakespeare,  he  says,  wrote  for  a  time 
that  is  not  yet  come.  The  world  is  too  young  to  understand 
him.  Only  the  Reviewer  and  Ulrici  have  a  true  idea  of  his 
meaning.  To  state  this  is  to  refute  it.  Shakespeare,  if  any 
man  ever  did,  wrote  for  all  time  and  for  all  classes  :  not  for 
a  particular  century,  nor  for  Germau  transcendentalists  alone. 

The  Reviewer  is  astonished  that  such  plays  as  Timon  of 
Athens  or  Loves  Labour  Lost  should  be  "  not  only  tole- 
rated but  praised"  by  the  multitude,  a  fact  that  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  he  says,  by  recognizing  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  moral  cowardice  and  dishonesty  of  intellect,  for  if 
these  plays  really  contain  no  more  than  is  commonly  seen 
in  them,  they  ought,  according  to  him,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  productions  of  a  madman,  for  no  mind  endowed  with 
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*'  consccutiveness  of  sanity"  could  have  created  th^m  !  One 
would  think  that  no  critic  endowed  with  "  consccutiveness 
of  sanity"  could  thus  condemn  them  *  The  North  British 
Re-discoverer  thinks  that  all  Shakespeare's  plays  must 
appear  "  crude,  barbarous,  and  vacant,''  without  the  new 
key  to  the  meaning.  If  this  be  the  case,  Voltaire  was  justi- 
fied in  calling  our  great  poet  a  barbarian  who  could  not 
endow  fixed  purposes  with  intelligible  words,  for  in  the  drama 
the  transparency  of  the  general  intention  is  a  primary  merit, 
and  all  obscurity  is  a  fatal  defect.  A  play  is  for  the  million 
— not  for  a  clique  of  critics  or  philosophers.  In  a  metaphy- 
sical or  allegorical  poem,  a  veiled  meaning  may  be  tolerated, 
but  the  drama  is  intended  for  immediate  effect  upon  a  mixed 
audience.  As  Ben  Jonson  said  of  his  great  rival — his  art 
is  nature  ;  the  truest  sort  of  art. 

Itself  unseen  but  in  the  effect  remains. 

Shakespeare's  plays  were  not  mathematically  planned  like 
ships  or  houses.  And  yet  his  productions  are  works  of  art ;  they 
are  characterized  in  most  instances  by  unity  in  contrast,  and  a 
perfect  completeness.  He  worked  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  a 
great  painter  works.  Without  any  deliberate  selection  of  ob- 
jects there  is  one  pervading  tone  or  principle  in  the  painting. 
So  it  is  in  the  poem.  The  consistency  or  keeping  is  instinctive. 
The  imagination  fuses  many  objects  into  one  complete  whole. 
In  the  works  of  inferior  artists,  where  the  arrangement  is 
pedantically  studied,  and  where  every  thing  is  done  by  rule, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  unconnected  individualities. 
We  have  often  thought  Charles  Lamb  rather  overrated  Ho- 
garth, because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  intention  in  his  pictures  is 
too  strongly  pronounced.  His  figures  are  almost  ticketted  or 
labelled  ;  and  look  like  after  thoughts  introduced  individually 
and  at  intervals.  A  picture  by  Hogarth  rarely  seems  the 
result  of  a  single  clear  vision  breathed  at  once  upon  the 
canvas.  The  keeping  is  true,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
it  is  too  studiously  so,  and  is  ostentatiously  forced  upon  our 
notice.  It  ought  to  be  felt  rather  than  observed,  and  this 
is  always  the  case  in  works  of  the  very  highest  order  of  ima- 
gination. 


*  "  Love's  Labour  Lost  is  generally  placed  I  believe  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
There  is  indeed  little  interest  in  the  fable,  if  we  can  say  that  there  is  any  fable 
at  all ;  but  there  are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy,  more  original  conceptions  of 
character  than  in  the  Comedy  Errors,  more  hvely  humour  than  in  the  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  more  symptoms  of  Shakespeare's  future  i^owers  as  a  comic 
writer  than  in  either,  Timon  is  less  read  and  less  pleasing  than  the  great 
majority  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  but  it  abounds  with  signs  of  his  genius." — HaU 
lam's  Literature  of  Europe, 
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We  lately  saw  in  a  newspaper  edited  by  Douglas  J errold 
an  announcement  that  the  Directory  of  Exeter  Hall  had 
issued  a  sort  of  Bull  of  Excommunication  against  the  readers 
and  admirers  of  William  Shakespeare.  This  will  amuse  many 
and  provoke  more.    Perhaps  the  laughers  are  the  wisest ; 
for  no  man  of  the  least  reflection  can  suppose  that  the  ful- 
minations  of  Bigotry  will,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  frighten 
many  persons  of  sound  mind  from  the  pages  of  our  greatest 
poet  ;  and  it  would  seem  absurd  and  idle  to  lose  one's  tem- 
per or  enter  into  serious  argument  in  favor  of  Shakespeare 
individually  or  of  poetry  in  general  with  people  who  can 
imagine  for  a  moment,  that  the  perusal  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
and  Lear  and  Othello  is  a  sin  involving  eternal  punishment. 
Religious  Bigotry  like  Political  Despotism  is  seldom  remark- 
able for  much  discretion.    It  is  apt  to  overshoot  the  mark, 
and  injure  its  oto  cause.    At  this  moment  when  all  Europe  is 
inspired  with  so  passionate  an  admiration  of  the  greatest  poet 
the  world  has  }^et  produced,  the  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  opinion  in  his  favour  reminds  us  of  that  ludicrous  image  of 
inefficiency — Mrs.  Partington  pushing  back  the  ocean  with 
her  mop.    The  utter  vanity  and  narrow-mindedness  of  this 
outcry  against  the  poet  will  make  many  truly  pious  and  sen- 
sible Christians,  hitherto  under  the  influence  of  Exeter  Hall 
orators,  ashamed  of  their  own  party.    We  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  them  were  to  decline  to  walk  through 
Coventry  with  their  old  companions  any  longer.  Instead 
of  lessening  the  number  of  Shakespeare's  disciples,  there  is 
a  probability  that  the  Exeter  Hall  Company  will  weaken 
their  own  ranks  by  such  transcendant  bigotry  and  folly. 
Some  of  the  ^nsest  and  best  of  men  have  been  eager  to 
testify  their  admiration  of  William  Shakespeare,  not  mere- 
ly the  pride  of  his  own  nation  but  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
yet  it  seems  there  are  people  who  would  rejoice  to  blot 
out  his  glorious  name  from  the  tablets  of  immortality  and 
bid  the  hangman  make  a  bonfire  of  his  works.    They  deem 
him  immoral  and  irreligious  : — a  most  deplorable  mis- 
take !    Archbishop  Sharp,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding article,  advised  all  young  divines  to  unite  the  read- 
ing of  Shakespeare  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  just  as 
John  Wesley,  the  celebrated  methodist,  recommended  his 
disciples  to  add  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  the  perusal  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  of  Spencer.    "  The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,'* 
says  Bishop  Warburton,  "  a  name  consecrated  to  immortali- 
ty by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  is  known  to  have  been  so 
fond  of  Aristophanes  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his  studies  and 
to  sleep  with  him  under  his  pillow  ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
this  was  objected  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaching,  not 
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even  in  those  times  of  pure  zeal  and  primitive  religion. 
Yet  in  respect  of  Shakespeare's  great  sense,  Aristophanes's 
best  wit  is  but  buffoonery,  and  in  comparison  of  Aristo- 
phanes' freedoms,  Shakespeare  writes  with  the  purity  of  a 
vestal."  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  Bishop  who  had  studied 
the  poet  closely.  It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  has  been  ac- 
cused of  profanity  ;  but  from  this  charge  he  has  been  nobly 
vindicated.  "  From  a  perusal  of  Shakespeare,"  said  Cole- 
ridge, whose  fine  Christian  feeling  is  not  to  be  doubted,  "  I 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  looking  into  my  own  heart,  and 
have  perceived  the  goings  on  of  my  nature  ;  and  confident 
I  am,  Shakespeare  was  A  writer  of  all  others  the  most 

CALCULATED  TO  MAKE  HIS  READERS  BETTER  AS  WELL  AS 
WISER."* 

It  is  true  that  in  a  few  passages  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
something  of  the  grossness  of  his  day  is  occasionally  reflect- 
ed, but  he  is  wonderfully  free  from  objection  on  the  score  of 
indecency  when  we  consider  the  language  and  manners  of 
his  time,  and  compare  him  with  his  contemporaries.    It  has 
been  remarked  that  at  that  period  even  the  letters  of  females 
in  high  life  were  coarser  than  his  writings.    And  yet  Shakes- 
peare had  passed  much  of  his  time  amongst  players,  a  peo- 
ple proverbially  free  in  their  manners  and  conversation.  The 
female  parts  upon  the  stage  were  then  performed  by  boys, 
and  not,  as  now,  by  women  of  unexceptionable  habits  and  fair 
reputation.    The  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  conceptions  of 
female  character  is  marvellous  indeed,  when  we  remember 
the  aspect  which  female  society  then  wore,  and  shows  with 
what  a  happy  instinct  he  could  recognize,  under  the  crust  of 
accidental  and  temporary  defects,  the  true  and  eternal  bright- 
ness of  woman's  nature.  For  our  own  part,  we  hesitate  not  to 
declare  our  opinion  (putting  aside  all  allusion  to  the  Bible  it- 
self, with  which  no  human  composition  can  be  compared  with- 
out profanity)  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  better  fitted  to 
purify  the  passions  through  the  means  of  pity  and  terror,  and 
to  show  us  how  truly  and  wonderfully  we  are  made,  than  any 
other  works  which  the  world  has  yet  had  or  is  ever  likely  to 
have.    No  moral  essay,  no  metaphysical  discourse,  no  pul- 
pit eloquence  so  powerfully  and  healthfully  stirs  the  heart 
of  man  as  Shakespeare's  matchless  representations  of  human 
life. 


*  "  I  have  confined  myself  to  set  forth  the  profundity  and  subHmity  of  Shakes- 
peare's poetical  view  of  life,  which  was  simply  on  this  account  sublime  and  pro- 
found, because  it  was  Christian,  and  Christian  also  because  it  was  profound  and 
subluiie." — Ufrici  on  Shahespeme's  Dramatic  Art, 
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It  is  well  known  that  Ben  J onson  w^as  so  great  an  admirer 
of  the  genius  of  Drummond,  that  he  travelled  on  foot  from 
London  to  Hawthornden,*  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  friendship 
and  respect.  Dming  Ben  Jonson's  stay  with  Drummond, 
the  latter  appears  to  have  occasionally  taken  down  memoranda 
of  the  heads  of  conversations  on  literary  subjects,  and  to  have 
accompanied  them  with  remarks  upon  the  character  of  his 
guest.  About  half  a  century  after  Drummond's  death,  they 
found  their  way  into  print,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  he  contemplated  their  publication.  As  Ben  Jonson's 
host  naturally  felt  a  great  interest  in  his  guest,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  he  should  have  entered  in  his  private 
diary  these  reports  of  his  conversations  and  notices  of  his 
character.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  rather  severe,  but  no 
one  questions  their  truth,  not  even  Gifford  himself,  though 
he  so  madly  accuses  Drummond  of  a  desire  to  blast  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend.  Jonson's  manners  were  rough,  dogmati- 
cal, and  unamiable  ;  but  Drummond's  were  precisely  the 
reverse.-f  Mr.  Gifford  has  given  no  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  his  absurd  and  ungenerous  assertion  that  Drummond 
"  inveigled''  Jonson  into  his  house  with  the  detestable  mo- 
tive he  has  attributed  to  him.  As  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  has  well  observed,  if  this  had  been  Drummond's 
object,  he  w-ould  have  painted  Ben  Jonson  in  colours  far 
more  hideous,  and  would  have  published  his  calumnies 
either  in  Jonson's  life-time  towards  the  close  of  which  he 
w^as  comparatively  imbecile  and  feeble,  and  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  a  literary  warfare,  or  after  his  death  ; — for  Drum- 
mond survived  him  nearly  twelve  years.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  reasonable  cause  for  a  hostile  or  malignant  feeling  in 
Drummond  towards  Jonson.  The  latter's  pedestrian  pil- 
grimage from  London  to  Edinburgh,  then  regarded  as  a  for- 


*  The  poet's  residence,  "  Hawthornden  House,"  was  about  seven  miles  from 
Edinburgh. 

+  "  He  was  a  tender  father,  a  kind  husband,  one  who  would  not  willingly  give 
offence  ;  a  man  of  pleasing  habits,  alluring  conversation,  and  strict  piety.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  methodical  man,  somewhat  given  to  sallies  of  wit  and  humorous 
sayings  ;  kept  books  in  which  he  noted  down  the  verses  of  other  men  as  well  as  Ms 
own  :  had  his  letters  too  in  order  ;  and  preserved  whatever  struck  Mm  as  clever  in 
the  remarks  of  Ms  companions  or  correspondents,  or  pleased  him  in  the  composi- 
tions of  his  own  pen."— P.  Cunningham^ s  Life  of  Drummond. 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a  man  and  with  such  habits  should  have  recorded 
the  conversations  of  so  celebrated  a  person  as  Ben  Jonson  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  strange  if  he  had  omitted  to  do  so?  Yet,  Mr.  Gifford  can  only  attribute 
such  an  act  to  personal  hatred  :  he  calls  Drummond  "  an  accomplished  artificer 
of  fraud,"  and  characterizes  his  conduct  as  the  *'  blackest  perfidy." 
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midable  undertaking,  was  as  high  a  compliment  as  one  poet 
could  well  pay  to  another  ;  and  while  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  reciprocity  of  kind  and  cordial  sentiment  between 
these  distinguished  men,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  the  slightest  indication  of  an  opposite  feeling,  ex- 
cept Drummond's  character  of  J onson,  which  (though  drawn 
with  that  freedom  which  almost  of  itself  implies  that  it  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  and  those  vivid  and  minute 
touches  that  a  close  intimacy  with  his  subject  and  a  subtle 
observation  would  naturally  inspire),  exhibits  nothing  like 
jealousy  or  falsehood,  and  betrays  no  motive  that  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  reputation  for  integrity  and  honour  which 
Drummond  is  acknowledged  to  have  enjoyed  in  his  life-time, 
and  that  nobility  of  mind  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
works  which  have  so  long  survived  him.  It  is  strange  that 
Drummond's  notes  upon  the  character  of  a  celebrated  con- 
temporary should  be  so  harshly  censured  by  a  modern  critic, 
at  a  time  when  a  similar  practice  is  so  generally  tolerated, — 
when  the  minutest  actions  and  the  most  trivial  observations 
of  men  of  eminence  are  so  commonly  recorded  by  their 
literary  associates, — and  when  the  private  history  and  the 
personal  peculiarities  not  only  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  periodical  that  is  adapted  to  the 
public  taste.* 

It  is  said  that  Ben  J  onson  wrote  a  poem  descriptive  of  his 
journey  to  Scotland,  which  was  inadvertently  burned  with 
other  papers  at  his  death.  Perhaps  this  accident  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  memory  of  Drummond,  and  the  poem  might 
have  included  much  interesting  and  valuable  evidence  as  to 


*  There  never  was  a  period  hi  which  eminent  literary  men  were  half  so  public 
as  they  are  now.  No  sooner  is  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  letters, 
than  all  his  domestic  circumstances  are  as  regularly  published  as  his  works. 
Even  his  female  relatives  are  sometimes  severely  criticised.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
minutest  private  actions,  and  all  his  personal  habits  and  infirmities,  are  de- 
tailed and  criticised  in  newspapers  and  magazines  with  quite  as  much  freedom 
as  matters  connected  more  immediately  with  his  public  character.  His  host,  Mr. 
Gilman,  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  all  the  world  the  most  confidential  com- 
munications of  his  guest  and  friend.  Even  in  their  lives  are  literary  men  denied 
the  usual  privacies  and  sanctities  of  the  domestic  circle.  All  their  friends  and 
visitors  are  spies  and  reporters,  and  the  frank  conversations  that  other  men  are 
permitted  by  the  usages  of  respectable  society  to  indulge  in  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  publicity,  are  deemed  fair  game  by  every  literary  speculator  who  is 
desirous  of  publishing  a  book  or  gaining  a  few  guineas  by  a  gossiping  and  attrac- 
tive article  in  a  monthly  magazine.  W^hether  this  system  be  strictly  honourable 
or  fair,  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  That  the  public  is  a  gainer,  tliere  can 
be  little  doubt,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  lover  of  literary  history  who  has  not 
deeply  regretted  the  personal  obscurity  of  our  eai'lier  English  writers.  Shakes- 
peare, the  greatest  of  all  our  authors,  is  known  only  by  his  works,  and  they  are 
for  the  most  part  necessarily  of  a  nature  so  little  egotistical,  that  they  afford  us 
but  few  and  faint  glimpses  of  his  character  as  a  man.  The  bare  mention  of  his 
immortal  name  by  a  contemporarv  writer,  is  regarded  with  eager  interest ;  but 
how  unspeakably  precious  would  be  the  discovery  of  a  Boswellian  biography  of 
William  Shakespeare ! 
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the  manner  in  which  these  two  eminent  contemporaries  met 
and  parted. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Drummond's  poetry, 
the  critics  are  at  variance.    PhilKps,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  often  echoed  the  sentiments  of  his 
^  immortal  relative,  speaks  of  Drummond's  sonnets  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  To  say  that  these  poems  are  the  effects  of  a  genius  the  most  polite  and 
verdant  that  ever  the  Scottish  nation  produced,  although  it  be  a  recommendation 
not  to  he  rejected,  (for  it  is  well  known  that  that  country  hath  afforded  many 
rare  and  admirable  wits,)  yet  it  is  not  the  highest  that  can  be  given  him  ; 
for  should  I  affirm  that  neither  Tasso  nor  Guarini,  nor  any  of  the  most  neat 
and  refined  spirits  of  Italy,  nor  even  the  choicest  of  our  English  poets,  can 
challenge  to  themselves  any  advantages  above  him,  it  could  not  be  judged  any 
attribute  superior  to  what  he  deserves." 

But  these  sentiments  are  evidently  the  original  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  Phillips  himself ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  credited 
that  Milton,  however  he  may  have  recognised  the  real  merits 
of  Drummond,  would  have  sanctioned  such  extravagant 
commendation.  Thomas  Campbell  is  very  indignant  at  the 
comparison  of  Drummond  with  Tasso  ;  though  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  "  the  modem  wTiter"  to  whom  he  alludes  in  his  "  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets/'  is  scarcely  less  laudatory  than 
Phillips.  "  If  any  poems,''  observes  Mr.  Pinkerton,  "  pos- 
sess a  very  high  degree  of  that  exquisite  Doric  delicacy  which 
we  so  much  admire  in  Comus,  &c.,  those  of  Drummond  do. 
Milton  may  often  be  traced  in  him  ;  and  he  had  certainly 
read  and  admired  him.  And  if  he  had  not  read  Drummond, 
perhaps  we  should  never  have  seen  the  delicacies  of 
Comus,  Lycidas,  II  Penseroso,  and  L' Allegro."  "  PerliapSj" 
says  Campbell,  "  is  an  excellent  leading-string  for  weak  as- 
sertions and  he  insists  upon  it  that  only  one  or  two 
epithets  of  Drummond  may  be  recognized  in  Milton.  Camp- 
bell seems  to  be  almost  as  ill-disposed  towards  poor  Drum- 
mond as  Gifford  himself,  though  from  a  very  different  cause. 
Gifford's  anger  is  an  editorial  weakness.  He  regards  every 
attack  upon  the  poet  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate, as  a  personal  concern  of  his  own.  He  confounds  him- 
self with  his  author.  Campbell,  I  suspect,  is  influenced 
by  two  circumstances, — first,  his  aversion  to  Drummond's 
Tory  politics  ;  and  secondly,  a  want  of  respect  for  the  poet's 
favourite  form  of  composition — the  sonnet.  He  sneers  at 
Drummond's  grief  for  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  and  des- 
cribes his  "  Lives  of  the  Jameses  of  Scotland"  as  a  work  abound- 
ing in  false  eloquence  and  slavish  principles.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Drummond's  politics, 
•  which  have  nothing  w^hatever  to  do  with  his  poetical  genius  ; 
nor  to  defend  his  historical  work,  which  indeed  I  never  read : 
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but  it  is  a  curious  fact  worth  noticing,  that  though  now  ut- 
terly forgotten,  it  had  once  its  enthusiastic  admirers.  Ho- 
race Walpole  describes  Drummond  as  "  one  of  the  best 
modern  historians,  and  no  mean  imitator  of  Livy/' 

There  are  certainly  passages  in  Drummond's  poetry,  the 
style  and  tone  of  which  seem  to  have  suggested  some  of  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  who,  though  he  did  not  perhaps  rate  Drum- 
mond so  highly  as  some  have  done,  appears  to  have  read 
him  with  attention  and  delight.  There  is  an  Italian  air  in 
much  of  the  poetry  of  Drummond  that  would  naturally  be 
pleasing  to  an  Italian  scholar  like  Milton.  Dr.  Symmons,  in 
speaking  of  the  poet  of  Hawthornden  as  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  true  sonnet,  observes  that  he  was  "  the  peculiar  object 
of  Milton's  applause  and  imitation.''  The  author  of  Paradise 
Lost,  however,  in  no  instance  condescended  to  become  an 
imitator  in  which  he  did  not  immeasurably  excel  his  models. 
His  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  was  so  generous 
and  ardent,  that  he  would  recognize  merit  even  in  less 
w^orthy  pages  than  those  of  Drummond ;  but  he  invested 
the  thoughts  of  others  with  the  light  of  his  own  master- 
spirit, and  gave  them  a  glory  which  belonged  originally  to. 
himself  Drummond  has  not  been  imitated  by  Milton  alone. 
The  comparative  obscurity  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  the 
undeniable  beauty  of  his  productions,  have  tempted  many 
modern  authors  to  rifle  his  poetic  treasures.  Pope  has  not 
only  stolen  his  thoughts,  but  imitated  his  versification.  In 
his  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  the  following  line  : 

"  The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain." 

This  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  first  line  of  one  of 
Drummond's  sonnets : 

"  The  grief  was  common,  common  were  the  cries." 

I  shall  give  but  one  more  example,  though  I  could  easily 
multiply  such  evidences  of  Pope's  debt  to  Drummond. 

"  To  virgins,  flowers  ;  to  sunbiirnt  earth,  the  rain  ; 
To  mariners,  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  burn, 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return." 

Pope's  Pastorals. 

"  Not  bubbhng  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain, 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain  ; 
Not  showers  to  lai-ks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me." 

Drummond's  Fourth  Feasting. 

Gray  also  seems  to  have  read  and  imitated  him. 

Far  from  the  madding  worlding's  hoarse  discords. " 

Drummond, 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 

Gray's  Elegy. 
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It  was  Dnimmond's  poem  of  Fourth  Feasting  of  which 
Ben  Jonson  envied  him  the  authorship.  It  is  not,  however, 
his  miscellaneous  poems  wliich  are  now  the  most  admired. 
In  these  he  has  many  superiors,  but  there  are  few  early  writers 
of  the  Anglo-Italian  sonnet  who  may  be  compared  with  him 
in  that  particular  class  of  composition.  With  the  exception 
of  the  illegitimate  couplet  close,  the  disposition  of  the  rhymes 
is  after  the  strict  Italian  model.  Though  quite  Petrarchan 
in  their  tone,  they  also  occasionally  evince  the  author's  ad- 
miration of  the  style  of  his  English  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. It  is  certain  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  son- 
nets of  Shakespeare  ;  for  in  his  list  of  books  read  by  him 
in  1606,  he  gives  the  "Passionate  Pilgrim,''  which  was  the 
title  of  our  great  Dramatic  Bard's  first  collection  of  sonnets. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  surreptitious  edition  published  by 
Jaggard  in  1599.  The  Kev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  his  Aldine 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  erroneously  asserts  that  they 
w^ere  first  printed  in  1 609.  Drummond's  sonnets  are  superior 
to  Shakespeare's  as  sonnets,  however  inferior  to  them  as 
"poems  :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  rigidly  constructed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  sonnet,  and  have  more  unity  and 
point,  and  are  altogether  better  finished  ;  but  they  have  less 
richness  and  originality  of  thought,  and  comparatively  few  of 
those  bold  felicities  of  expression  in  which  Shakespeare  sur- 
passes all  other  poets.  Considered  merely  as  sonnets,  they  are 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Milton  and  of  Wordsworth  ;  but 
they  have  neither  the  sublime  energy  of  the  one,  nor  the 
profound  sentiment  of  the  other.  Nor  are  they,  indeed, 
so  strictly  legitimate  in  the  disposition  of  rhymes.  But  in 
grace,  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  sonnets  in  the  language.  Drummond  may  just- 
ly be  styled  the  British  Petrarch.  Not  only  in  his  sonnets, 
but  in  many  of  his  smaller  pieces  in  different  forms  of  verse, 
his  style  is  quite  Petrarchan.  They  read  like  free  transla- 
tions from  the  Italian. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Drummond  did  not  regu- 
larly translate  the  whole  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  No  British  poet 
could  have  done  them  more  justice.  Mr.  Campbell  would 
say  that  we  have  sonnets  enough  already  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  as  far  as  their  number  only  is  referred  to,  I 
should  agree  with  him  ;  but  this  elegant  exotic  has  perhaps 
not  yet  been  brought  to  perfection  in  our  own  country,  and 
both  its  intrinsic  merits  and  the  labours  of  its  cultivators  have 
been  often  very  unfairly  treated  by  the  critics,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  in  its  favour  of  such  names  as  Shakespeare, 
Drummond,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth. 

The  old  comparison  of  the  sonnet  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
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was,  if  I  mistake  not,  first  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it  lias 
been  regularly  repeated  by  every  opponent  of  the  sonnet  since 
his  time.  The  objection  to  its  limits  has  been  successfully 
answered  by  an  explanation  that  it  equally  applies  to  all  other 
forms  of  verse,.  There  must  be  a  limit  of  some  kind  or 
other  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reason  why  Spen- 
ser's favourite  stanza  is  restricted  to  nine  lines  that  would  not 
be  equally  cogent  in  defence  of  Petrarch's  stanza  of  fourteen. 
A  sonnet  does  not  necessarily  stand  alone  any  more  than  a 
Spenserian  stanza,  and  a  long  poem  may  be  constructed  of 
the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  It  has  been  found,  indeed, 
that  the  sonnet  on  account  of  its  greater  length  may  be 
more  easily  rendered  independent  and  complete  in  itself  than 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  which,  however,  is  subjected  to  much 
the  same  rules.  The  sense  ought  to  conclude  with  the  last 
line,  which  should  wind  up  with  point,  emphasis,  and  ful- 
ness. A  fresh  subject  cannot  properly  be  introduced  inta 
the  middle  of  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  critics,  that  a 
single  sentiment  or  emotion  may  be  more  happily  developed 
in  a  sonnet  than  in  any  other  form  of  verse  :  and  it  seems 
as  if  its  limits  were  particularly  well  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  it  were  longer,  the  leading  idea  would  be  weakened 
by  too  much  diffusion  ;  and  if  it  were  shorter,  there  might 
be  too  much  compression  and  a  consequent  failure  in  point 
of  perspicuity  and  completeness. 

The  sonnet  was  very  popular  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Our  poetry 
owes  this  form  of  verse  to  Italy,  to  whom  England  was  in- 
debted, so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  for  many 
other  elegant  additions  to  her  literature.  Chaucer  borrowed 
largely  from  Bocaccio,  who  has  been  rather  impudently  pil- 
laged by  the  majority  of  our  story-tellers  in  metre.  Petrarch 
was  not  much  imitated  by  our  poets  before  the  time  of  Wyatt 
.  and  Surrey,  who  made  the  sonnet  fashionable.  Though 
Shakespeare  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian  scholar, 
it  is  certain  that  he  made  very  free  use  in  his  plays  of  the 
plots  of  many  Italian  novels,  of  which  rude  translations  into 
English  were  abundant.  His  own  sonnets,  however,  are  not 
of  an  Italian  cast.  When  the  passion  for  Italian  poetry  de- 
clined, and  with  Charles  the  Second  came  in  a  taste  for  the 
wits  of  France,  the  sonnet  was  almost  abandoned,  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  it  was  spoken  of  with  great  con- 
tempt. J ohnson  himself,  in  noticing  Milton,  paid  his  own 
language  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  naturalize  a  form  of  verse  requiring  so 
much  flexibility  of  diction  and  variety  of  rhyme.  With  a 
revived  taste  for  our  old  Elizabethan  poets,  we  have  again 
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reverted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sonnet,  and  with  a  degree 
of  success  which  proves  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  poverty  or  stiffness 
of  our  language,  as  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the  artist  who  has  to 
work  with  such  a  noble  though  ill-appreciated  instrument. 
The  most  Petrarchan  sonnets  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  were  undoubtedly  those  of  Drummond  ;  and  though 
they  have  lost  their  popularity,  they  are  resorted  to  by 
the  poetical  student,  who  can  still  read  them  with  de- 
light. It  is  evident  that  Drummond  was  a  careful  and 
reverential  student  of  Petrarch.  In  om-  own  time,  the 
most  celebrated  sonnets  are  those  of  Wordsworth,  which 
are  often  very  exquisite  both  in  thought  and  diction, 
though  occasionally  somewhat  deficient  in  unity  and 
point.  Wordsworth  has  translated  only  two  or  three  Italian 
sonnets,  but  has  written  a  very  great  number  of  ori- 
ginal ones,  and  has  very  clearly  shown,  that  the  golden 
fetters  of  rhyme  can  be  worn  almost  as  gracefully  by  an 
English  as  by  an  Italian  poet.* 

To  the  mere  versifier  who  possesses  a  ready  command  of 
rhymes  and  a  store  of  poetical  common-places,  there  is  no 
form  of  composition  that  appears  more  easy,  but  which  in 
reality  is  more  difficult  than  the  sonnet.  If  apt  rhymes 
and  a  poetical  diction  were  all  that  is  requisite,  the  task 
would  indeed  be  easy  after  a  very  little  practice.  But  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  sonnet  have  been  ridiculously 
over-rated,  while  its  higher  essentials  have  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked.  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  respecting 
what  he  deemed  the  inapplicability  of  the  English  language 
to  the  fabric  of  the  sonnet,  has  been  most  triumphantl}^ 
disproved  by  several  of  our  living  writers.    The  sonnets  of 


*  Of  all  the  translators  of  Petrarch  (of  which  there  is  quite  a  host)  the  most 
elegant  and  faithful  is  Lady  Dacre.  In  the  literary  circles  of  London,  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  her  translations  have  been  spoken  of  with  unbounded  admiration,  and 
occasionally  the  public  journals  have  alluded  to  them  with  great  respect.  But 
with  a  rare  modesty  her  ladyship  has  hitherto  refused  to  collect  and  lay  them 
before  the  pubHc,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  begged  from  her  by  Ugo  Foscolo, 
for  his  highly  elegant  and  interesting  Essays  on  Petraj-ch,  which  were  presented 
to  her  ladyship  with  a  very  complimentary  dedication.  "  I  am  prompted,"  says 
Foscolo,  "  to  inscribe  these  pages  with  your  ladyship's  name,  as  well  by  my  own 
gratitude,  as  by  the  opinion  of  those  distinguished  literary  characters,  whose  kind 
assistance,  surpassed  only  by  yours,  has  enabled  me  to  present  my  Essays  to  the 
English  reader.  With  one  voice  and  with  national  pride  they  pronounce  that 
your  poetry  has  preserved  the  very  spirit  of  Petrarch  with  a  fidelity  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  certainly  unattained,  by  any  other  translation."  This  is  high  praise 
and  from  high  authority.  Mr.  Matthias,  Mr.  Pannizi,  and  others,  have  expressed 
themselves,  in  similar  terms,  of  Lady  Dacre's  translations.  All  the  praises,  how- 
ever, that  her  ladyship  received,  could  not  induce  her  to  publish  them,  though,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  learned  and  tasteful  friends,  she  at  last  printed  a  few 
copies  for  private  distribution.  In  183G  she  printed  a  second  and  larger  collec- 
tion, but  also  exclusively  for  her  friends. 
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Wordsworth,  in  particular,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  noble 
illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  our  language,  for  it  is  quite 
evident  from  their  perfect  ease  and  freedom  that  the  poet 
found  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  the  strictest  Italian  models. 
When  Johnson  remarked  that  the  sonnet  had  never  succeed- 
ed in  our  language,  he  had  read,  or  ought  to  have  read,  the 
sonnets  of  Drummond,  and  those  of  Milton  were  immediately 
before  him.  Shakespeare's  sonnets  cannot  be  adduced  as 
bearing  upon  our  present  argument,  because  though  full  of 
thought  and  fancy  and  feeling,  they  are  mere  quartorzians  or 
poems  of  fourteen  lines  divided  into  three  stanzas  of  alternate 
rhymes,  and  a  concluding  couplet,  and  their  sole  claim  to  the 
title  of  sonnets  consists  in  their  being  of  the  required  length. 

But  Milton's  sonnets,  independent  of  their  poetical  me- 
rits, are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  their  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
practice  of  the  Italian  poets;  and  Dr.  Johnson  never  fell 
into  a  greater  error  of  judgment  than  when  he  pronounced 
these  little  poems  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  to  be 
"undeserving  of  particular  criticism.""  "  Of  the  best,''  he  says, 
"  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  had,  and  perhaps 
only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty-first  are  entitled  to  this  slen- 
der commendation''  The  blindness  or  prejudice  of  this 
decision  is  amazing.  We  turn  to  the  pages  of  Milton,  and 
take  almost  at  random,  a  couple  of  his  sonnets.  These  (the 
18th  and  19th)  are  amongst  those  excluded  from  the  honour 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  "  slender  commendation."  According  to 
him,  therefore,  they  are  positively  bad  1 

ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
E'en  they  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not  :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  roUed 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    The  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant  ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  the  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent. 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning  chide  ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?" 
I  fondly  ask  ;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
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The  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  works,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  sei've  him  best  :  his  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest  ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

That  any  man  setting  himself  up  as  a  critic  should  be 
utterly  insensible  to  the  poetical  and  impassioned  spirit,  the 
masculine  strength,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  Milton's  sonnets, 
is  indeed  surprising.  J ohnson's  contemptuous  notice  of  them 
is  only  equalled  in  absurdity  and  injustice  by  the  flippant 
insolence  of  Steevens  respecting  those  of  Shakespeare,  which 
he  had  the  audacity  to  assert  were  "  written  in  the  highest 
strain  of  affectation,  pedantry,  circumlocution  and  non- 
sense." 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  Drummond's  genius 
in  this  class  of  compositions.  I  dare  say  that  they  will  be 
"  as  good  as  manuscript''  to  some  of  my  readers  ;  and  those 
who  have  perused  them  before,  will  assuredly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  meet  wdth  them  again. 

The  following  is  elegant  and  compact,  and  does  not  read 
as  if  it  had  been  written  about  two  hundred  years  ago  : — 

HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

A  good  that  never  satisfies  the  mind 

A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flow'rs, 

A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall  that  runs  combined, 

A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thought  made  ours, 

A  honor  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind, 

A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 

A  treasury  which  bankrupt  time  devours, 

A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  blind, 

A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command, 

A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream  ; 

A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 

A  servile  lot,  deck'd  with  a  pompous  name  ; 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  below, 
Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know. 

Almost  every  poet  may  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  next 
sonnet : — 

I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nought  ; 
That  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muses'  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  sprite,  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few,  or  none  are  sought  ; 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 
I  know  frail  beauty's  like  the  purple  flow'r 
To  which  one  morn  oft  birth  and  death  aflfords. 
That  love  a  jarring  is  of  mind's  accords. 
Where  sense  and  will  bring  under  reason's  power  : 

KnoV  what  I  list,  this  all  cannot  me  move, 

But,  that,  alas,  I  both  must  write  and  lo>  c. 
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The  smart  antithetic  style  of  the  ensuing  shews  great  faci- 
lity and  power  of  versification  : — 

Fair  is  my  yoke,  though  grievous  be  my  pains, 
Sweet  are  my  wounds,  although  they  deeply  smart, 
My  bit  is  gold,  though  shorten'd  be  the  reins, 
My  bondage  brave,  though  I  may  not  depart  ; 
Although  I  burn,  the  fire  which  doth  impart 
Those  flames,  so  sweet  reviving  force  contains, 
That  like  Arabia's  bird  my  wasted  heart. 
Made  quick  by  death,  more  lively  still  remains. 
I  joy,  though  oft  my  waking  eyes  spend  tears, 
I  never  want  delight,  even  when  I  groan. 
Best  'companied  when  most  I  am  alone, 
A  heaven  of  hopes  I  have  'midst  hell  of  fears  ; 

Tlius  every  way  contentment  strange  I  find, 

But  most  in  her  rare  beauty,  my  rare  mind. 

The  line  in  italics  has  been  often  imitated.  Milton  is 
amongst  the  imitators. 

For  solitude  is  sometimes  best  society. 

There  is  much  grace  and  beauty  in  the  following  address 
to  Sleep  :~ 

Sleep,  Silence,  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Pi-ince  whose  approach  peace  to  aU  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  oppress'd, 
Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  aU  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfulness  possess'd. 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  sparest,  alas  1  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine  ;  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  shew, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true  felt  woe  ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 

I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

This  sonnet  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sir  PhiHp 
Sidney's  on  the  same  subject.  The  third  line  of  Drummond's 
sonnet  is  like  the  fourth  of  Sidney's. 

"  Come,  Sleep — O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace  ! 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
J%'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  loiv  /" 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  new  edition  of  Drummond's  Poems  is 
enriched  with  several  of  his  sonnets  never  before  published, 
procured  from  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
illustrated  with  notes  by  David  Laing. 
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endeavours,  very  earnestly,  however  vainly  to  elevate  his 
OTO  position  by  lowering  that  of  his  superiors.  He  cannot 
be  calm  and  courteous  for  two  days  together.  He  rejects 
all  civility  from  others  as  an  unwelcome  restraint  upon  his 
own  flippancy  and  malice. 

It  is  the  small  philosopher  who  has  always  a  sneer  upon 
the  lip,  a  scowl  upon  the  brow  ;  it  is  the  small  philosopher 
who  is  most  inveterately  severe  upon  his  fellow-men,  and 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  are  most  liable  to  turn  into 
contempt  and  bitterness.  And  it  is  the  small  scribbler 
whose  ink  is  venom.  It  is  weak  wine  that  turns  sour.  "  The 
passion  of  contempt,''  says  Coleridge,  "  is  the  concentrated 
vinegar  of  egotism.''  Genius  reverences  genius.  The  good 
and  great  discover  some  trait  or  touch  of  their  own  nature 
in  almost  every  thing.  They  can  "  distil  out"  "  some  soul 
of  good"  even  "  in  things  evil !"  A  large  and  loving  heart, 
while  it  eagerly  embraces  all  forms  and  degrees  of  intellect 
and  virtue,  makes  the  most  generous  allowances  for  those 
frailties  and  imperfections  of  which  a  petty,  peevish,  petulant, 
cynical,  self-sufficient  and  cavilling  spirit  may  present  un- 
consciously a  melancholy  example  in  himself,  but  which 
can  never  overlook  or  forgive  in  others. 

Know  that  pride 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty 
Is  bitterness  ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  hath  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn,  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawful  ever.  O  be  wiser  thou 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love. 

These  "  strong  writers"  occasionally  resort  to  ridicule, 
and  make  the  most  ungainly  attempts  at  wit  and  drol- 
lery. But  they  are  incapable  of  a  frank  and  hearty  mer- 
riment ;  for  in  that  there  is  always  some  admixture  of 
kindliness.  They  "grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile."  That 
which  they  would  pass  off  for  humour  is  malignant  buf- 
foonery. True  humour  is  almost  always  associated  with 
fine  taste  and  a  generous  nature.  If  any  one  would  wish  to 
see  how  genuine  humour  may  be  connected  with  a  refined 
pathos,  and  all  the  graceful  amenities  of  a  warm  and  indul- 
gent heart,  let  him  turn  to  the  novels  of  Dickens  or  to  the 
works  of  Lamb,  (the  gentle  Elia;)  or  to  the  polished  Essays 
of  Addison. 
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HOME-YEARNINGS. 

WRITTEN  IN  INDIA,  IN  SICKNESS  AND  AFFLICTION. 

I. 

In  eveiy  change  of  fortune  or  of  clime, 

In  every  stage  of  man  s  uncertain  lot, 
The  more  endeared  by  distance  and  by  time. 

Affection's  sacred  home  is  unforgot. 
There  Hves  the  spell  that  wakes  the  sweetest  tear 

In  feehng's  eye,  and  cheers  the  troubled  brow  ; 
There  dwells  each  joy  the  tender  heart  holds  dear  ; 

There  ties  are  formed  that  few  can  disavow ; 
And  cold  is  he  to  nature's  finer  sway, 
Who  doomed  to  wander,  weeps  not  on  his  way  ! 
II. 

From  that  dear  circle  peace  will  never  fly, 

While  love  and  tender  sympathy  remain 
To  foil  the  glance  of  care's  malignant  eye 

And  make  more  gentle  the  rough  hand  of  pain. 
The  restless  throng  that  haunt  ambition's  shrine 

And  madly  scorn  the  sweet  domestic  sphere, 
Condemned  ere  long  in  shame  and  grief  to  pine 

And  curse  their  wild  and  profitless  career. 
From  Envy's  scowl  and  Flattery's  hollow  strain 
Turn  in  despair  and  seek  repose  in  vain. 

III. 

Queen  of  the  Nations  !    Island  of  the  brave  ! 

Home  of  my  youth  !    Bright  Eden  of  my  heart 
Though  far  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  wave 

My  boundless  love  shall  but  with  life  depart. 
Yet  farewell  all  that  brightens  and  endears  ! 

Forms  of  domestic  joy,  a  long  adieu  ! 
These  withered  plains  but  wake  my  ceaseless  tears  ; 

These  foreign  crowds  my  fond  regrets  renew  ; 
For  lone  and  sad,  from  friends  and  kindred  torn, 
My  path  is  dreary,  and  my  breast  forlorn  ! 

IV. 

Star  of  the  wanderer's  soul  !    Unrivalled  Land  ! 

Hallowed  by  many  a  dream  of  days  gone  by  ! 
Though  distant  far,  thy  charms  my  thought  command, 

And  gleam  on  fancy's  sad  reverted  eye. 
And  though  no  more  my  weary  feet  may  stray 

O'er  thy  green  hills,  or  down  each  flowery  vale, 
Where  rippling  streams  beneath  the  bright  sun  play, 

And  throw  their  gladdening  music  on  the  gale 
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There  are  fond  hopes  that  will  not  all  depart, 
'Till  Death's  cold  fingers  tear  them  from  the  heart ! 

V. 

Vain,  faithless  visions  !    'Mid  each  earthly  ill, 

The  soul  can  darken,  or  the  bosom  wring, 
Why  haunt  ye  thus  the  lonely  mourner  still, 

And  fitful  radiance  o'er  life's  ruins  fling  ? 
Meteors  that  cross  my  solitary  way, 

Oh  !  cease  to  mock  the  tempest  of  despair  ! 
Scourge  of  the  clime  !  pale  Sickness  holds  her  sway, 

And  bids  my  lacerated  heart  prepare 
To  meet  in  foreign  lands  the  wanderer's  doom— 
An  early  fate,  and  unlamented  tomb  ! 
1822. 
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I. 

Behold  glad  Nature's  triumph  !    Lo,  the  sun 
Hath  burst  the  pall  of  night,  and  o'er  the  earth 
Reviving  radiance  scattered  !    Sleep  hath  done 
Her  death-resembling  reign,  and  thoughts  have  birth 
That  thrill  the  grateful  heart  with  holy  mirth  : 
While  fresh  as  flowers  that  deck  the  dewy  ground 
Gay  Fancy's  bright-hued  images  abound. 
And  mortals  feel  the  glory  and  the  worth 
Of  that  dear  boon — existence  ; — all  around 
Unnumbered  charms  arise  in  every  sight  and  sound  ! 

II. 

The  scene  is  steeped  in  beauty — and  my  soul, 
No  longer  lingering  in  the  gloom  of  care. 
Doth  greet  Creation's  smile.    The  gray  clouds  roll 
E'en  from  the  mountain  peaks  and  melt  in  air  ! 
The  landscape  looks  an  Eden  !    Who  could  wear 
The  frown  of  sorrow  now  ?    This  glorious  hour 
Reveals  the  ruling  God  !    The  heavens  arc  bare  ! 
Each  sunny  stream,  and  blossom-mantled  bower 
Breathes  of  pervading  love,  and  proves  the  Power 
That  spoke  him  into  life,  hath  bless'd  Man's  earthly  dower. 
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SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF,  DON  QUIXOTE,  SIR  ROGER 
DE  COYERLEY  AND  MY  UNCLE  TOBY. 

He  who  has  once  become  acquainted  mth  these  unri- 
valled intellectual  creations  (as  substantial  as  flesh  and 
blood,)  has  increased  the  number  of  his  associates  with  four 
delightful  beino's  who  will  never  leave  him  while  he  breathes 
the  breath  of  life.  They  are  not  like  the  slight  and  vulgar 
sketches  of  ordinaiy  nature  or  of  mere  manners,  that  we 
generally  meet  with  in  the  page  of  fiction,  and  which 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

The  majority  of  modern  novelists  perplex  us  with  shadowy 
shapes  that  leave  no  trace  behind  them,  but  these  four  cha- 
racters are  as  distinct  to  our  apprehension  as  living  crea- 
tures, and  have  an  individuality  founded  upon  general  nature 
that  renders  them  equally  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  all  times 
and  nations. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Shakespeare  and  Cer- 
vantes were  contemporaries,  and  that  they  finished  their 
mortal  career  upon  the  same  day.  Lope  de  Yega,  who  has 
been  called  the  Spanish  Shakespeare,  flourished  about  the 
same  period  :  but  though  a  successful  dramatist,  he  was  not  so 
nearly  allied  in  genius  to  our  own  great  poet  as  Cervantes  was. 
It  is  true,  that  Lope  de  Yega  was  a  better  plajn^Tight  than 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  but  he  stands  greatly  lower  as 
a  man  of  genius.  As  a  dramatist,  Cervantes  was  singularly 
unsuccessful,  and  was  a  strildng  illustration  of  the  strange 
truth  that  a  man  may  display  a  rich  dramatic  invention  in  a 
romance  or  novel,  and  fail  entirely  in  wi'iting  for  the  theatre. 
In  later  times  and  in  our  own  country,  Fielding  and  Sir 
AYalter  Scott  have  both  sIioto,  that  the  order  of  mind  w^hich 
supplies  a  prose  fiction  with  dramatic  scenes  and  characters 
is  not  identical  with  that  which  produces  and  adapts  a 
picture  of  human  life  for  representation  on  the  stage. 
The  novelist  excels  chiefly  in  description  and  narration, 
the  dramatist  in  dialogue  :  and  though  we  often  see  fine 
dramatic  materials  in  a  well-conceived  novel,  there  is 
rarely  at  the  same  time  that  skill  or  instinct  or  intuition 
which  is  displayed  by  a  genuine  dramatist  in  making  the 
several  creatures  of  his  brain  develope  their  own  pecuhar 
characters.  In  the  same  way  we  are  sometimes  puzzled 
at  observing  all  the  elements  of  rich  and  beautiful  poetry 
in  a  prose  romance  by  a  writer,  whose  brain  seems  as 
barren  as  winter,  the  moment  he  attempts  a  regular  poem. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose  if  we  were 
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to  make  any  attempt  to  account  for  these  well  known  facts 
in  the  world  of  intellect. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  Cervantes  could  not  have 
written  plays  like  Shakespeare :  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  has  produced  a  comic  character  that  is  as  per- 
fect in  its  way  as  old  Jack  Falstafif  himself  It  has  probably, 
indeed,  given  pleasure  to  a  much  greater  number  of  readers, 
for  the  far-famed  romance  of  Cervantes  has  been  translated 
into  every  Em^opean  language.  The  author  was  neglected, 
but  his  book  was  extremely  popular  from  the  moment  of  its 
publication,  which  was  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Shakespeare's  King  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Though  Cervantes  was  suffered  to  languish  in 
poverty  and  neglect,  it  is  said  that  Phihp  HI.  was  delighted 
with  his  romance,  and  was  fully  aware  of  its  popularity.* 
It  is  added  that  one  day  standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace, 
his  Majesty  perceived  a  student  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  read- 
ing a  book,  and  every  now  and  then  striking  his  forehead 
and  bursting  into  fits  of  laughter.  That  man,  said  his  Ma- 
jesty, is  either  mad  or  reading  Don  Quixote.  Some  cour- 
tiers went  out  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  found  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  made  a  happy  guess,  the  student  being  actually  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  adventures  of  the  valorous  Knight  of 
La  Mancha.  Our  own  Charles  the  Second  had  Hudibmsf 
by  heart,  and  yet  allowed  the  unhappy  author  to  starve  in 
the  streets  of  his  metropolis. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  held 
his  sides  over  the  ludicrous  misfortunes  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Rueful  Countenance,  for  English  literature  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  was  rich  in  translations  from  the  continen- 
tal languages,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  so  famous  a  work 
as  Don  Quixote  should  have  been  neglected  by  the  linguists 
who  supplied  the  English  literary  market  with  foreign  rari- 
ties.   At  all  events  we  may  be  certain  that  no  one  would 


*  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  remember  that  men  whom  the  world  adore  have 
died  in  beggary.  Cervantes  who  has  given  so  much  delight  to  mankind,  was  so 
reduced  as  to  be  compelled  to  beg  for  his  support,  and  to  receive  assistance  by  the 
hands  of  the  servants  of  his  patrons.  Camoens,  the  great  Portuguese  poet,  sup- 
ported his  last  moments  by  alms  which  his  black  servant  gathered  in  the  streets  of 
Lisbon.  After  the  death  of  Cervantes,  five  cities  of  Spain  disputed  for  the  honor 
of  having  given  him  birth.    He  reminds  us  of  the  fate  of  Homer. 

"  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

f  Hudihras  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  wit,  but  after  all  it  is  too  local  and  tem- 
porary to  give  lastmg  or  general  pleasure.  If  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Don 
Quixote,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  failure  and  full  of  incongruities.  But  all  imitations  of 
the  romance  of  Cervantes  are  very  unsuccessful.  Smollett's  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
is  his  poorest  production. 
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have  relished  its  humour  with  a  greater  gusto  had  he  enjoy  - 
ed that  opportunity,  than  he  who  introduced  into  the  world 
the  delightful  Jack  FalstafF. 

There  are  as  many  striking  points  of  opposition  between 
Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote,  as  if  they  had  proceeded 
from  the  same  brain,  and  were  expressly  intended  to  illus- 
trate each  other  upon  the  principle  of  contrast.  Sir  J ohn  is 
all  plumpness  and  merriment. 

"  The  fattest  hog  in  Epicurus'  sty." 

The  hero  of  La  Mancha  is  a  mere  anatomy,  and  has  a 
presence  as  sad  and  solemn  as  a  mute's.  The  one  is  uniform- 
ly cheerful,  the  other  uniformly  solemn.  The  one  is  absorb- 
ed in  sensual  delights,  and  abhors  the  remotest  idea  of  pain 
or  danger  ;  the  other  voluntarily  endures  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, exults  in  the  severity  of  his  trials,  and  only  seems  to 
exist  when  life  itself  is  threatened.  The  humour  of  the  one 
character  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the  sublime  into 
the  ridiculous,  that  of  the  other  in  the  exaggeration  of  trifles 
and  common-places  into  a  romantic  importance  and  magni- 
ficence. Falstaff  turns  the  weightiest  business  of  human 
life  into  a  jest,  and  Don  Quixote  converts  the  dirty  sluts  at 
the  doors  of  miserable  inns  into  radiant  princesses  at  the 
gates  of  stately  castles,  and  turns  a  barber's  brass  bason  into 
Membrino's  helmet. 

Sir  John  Falstaft  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
but  his  principles  are  destroyed  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
animal  propensities.  Don  Quixote  is  also  a  gentleman,  but 
under  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  he  preserves  the 
best  attributes  of  that  character  entirely  unimpaired.  Fal- 
staff is  a  coward  and  a  liar,  but  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  is 
brave  and  honorable.*  The  latter  is  too  proud  to  be  mean, 
while  the  former  is  too  vain  to  be  great.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  is  not  a  truer  hero 
or  gentleman  than  Don  Quixote.  His  solitary  imperfec- 
tion is  an  obliquity  of  mind  on  a  single  subject.    He  is 


*  In  Morgan's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  Essay  on  the  character  of  FalstafF,  he 
tries  hard  to  persuade  the  world  that  Jack  Falstaff  is  no  coward.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  a  coward  from  mere  constitutional  timidity,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  a  coward 
on  reflection  : — that  is  to  say,  that  he  prefers  a  safe  life  and  a  cup  of  sack  to  the 
chances  of  death  and  glory.  He  never  seems  to  want  presence  of  mind. 
He  has  always  so  much  coolness  in  the  midst  of  danger  as  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  most  ingenious  witticism  ;  and  nothing  requires  more  pre- 
sence of  mind  than  wit.  But  he  is  too  much  of  an  Epicurean  to  risk  substantial 
pudding  for  empty  praise.  Though  not  indifferent  to  glory,  he  loves  life  better. 
It  is  a  bad  compliment  to  Shakespeare  to  maintain,  that  FalstafF  is  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  cowai-d ;  for  if  Mr.  jNlorgan  be  correct,  the  dramatist  has  failed  to  give 
the  impression  he  intended. 
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on  all  other  points  as  sane  and  judicious  as  could  be  desir- 
ed. Even  this  one  imperfection  is  occasioned  by  an  excess 
of  generous  impulses — the  credulity  and  extravagance  of 
a  noble  nature.  But  Falstaft'  deviates  as  much  from  true 
wisdom,  and  discovers  a  far  more  deplorable  alienation  of 
mind,  when  he  imagines  that  there  is  no  pleasure  but 
what  is  derived  from  sensual  excitements,  and  that  man  ap- 
proaches the  extreme  point  of  fehcity  in  proportion  as  he 
sinks  his  nature  to  that  of  a  beast.  It  is  better  to  mistake 
an  inn  for  a  castle,  than  to  suppose  the  sole  enjoyment  of  a 
rational  being  to  consist  in  sack  and  debauchery.  Falstaff's 
life  is  that  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  shared  by  the 
lower  creation.  His  intellectual  powers  evaporate  in  a  witti- 
cism, but  his  sensual  propensities  are  pampered  and  gratified 
to  their  utmost  capability  of  enjoyment.  Falstaff  has  no 
love  for  woman  beyond  the  sensual.  Don  Quixote's  is  pure  and 
ideal.  Even  their  corporeal  frames,  as  already  noticed,  are  in 
keeping  with  this  contrast  of  character.  Falstaff  is  a  huge  hill 
of  flesh — a  horse-back  breaker.  Don  Quixote  is  mere  bag  of 
bones  and  armour,  that  when  struck  in  conflict  seem  to  rattle  in 
unison.  Even  thcu'^  ^erable  Rozinante  finds  his  master  a  man 
of  no  substance,  n  alstaff  would  crush  the  poor  animal  to  the 
earth.  The  Knight,  however  severely  pommelled,  is  in  no 
danger  of  a  fever.  You  might  as  well  anticipate  an  apoplexy 
in  a  skeleton.  Starvation  is  scarcely  a  hardship  to  him.  He 
has  no  flesh  and  blood  requiring  nutriment. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  equally  excite  our 
mirth,  but  the  one  is  not  only  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  but 
is  witty  himself  and  relishes  a  joke.  Whereas  the  other 
never  smiles.  Nothing  but  his  wit  and  good  humour  save 
the  English  Knight  from  absolute  contempt,  and  nothing 
saves  the  Spaniard  but  his  virtue  and  valour.  We  as  often 
laugh  with  Falstaff  as  at  him,  but  Quixote  never  shares  the 
joke.  He  gives  it  up  to  us  entirely.  The  humour  of  the 
Spanish  romance,  with  a  characteristic  national  bias,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  Knight  and  the  simpli- 
city and  phlegm  of  the  Squire.  The  more  grave  and  austere 
is  Quixote,  the  more  the  reader  gives  way  to  his  inextinguish- 
able laughter.*  It  adds  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  humour 
of  the  scene  in  which  poor  Sancho  is  tossed  in  the  blanket, 
when  the  author  tells  us,  that  as  the  round-bodied  squire  rose 


*  Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  romance  are  so  filthy,  that  they  would  turn  our 
stomach  if  they  did  not  shake  our  sides.  If  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  had  them- 
selves laughed  when  they  vomited  upon  each  other,  the  reader's  feeling-  would 
have  been  that  of  pure  disgust.  But  their  extreme  gravity  and  distress  provoke 
our  mirth. 
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and  fell  in  the  air,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  even  the 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance  himself,  but  for 
his  extreme  indignation,  tvould  have  laughed  outright 

But  though  there  is  more  wit  than  humour  in  Falstaff,  and 
no  wit  and  infinite  humour  in  the  character  of  the  lean 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  we  must  not  speak  too  profanely  of 
the  attributes  of  Shakespeare.  Gifford,  in  his  edition  of 
Massinger,  has  dared  to  assert  that  it  is  in  wit,  and  in  no 
other  quality,  that  Shakespeare  is  unsurpassed  by  other 
writers.  This  is  poor  praise  indeed  for  the  greatest  of  all 
dramatists,  ancient  or  modern.  A  mere  writer  or  utterer  of 
witticisms  does  not  stand  particularly  high  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  excellence. 

Wit  is  infinitely  below  humour,  because  it  may  be  possessed 
by  a  coarse  and  limited  capacity,  and  by  one  who,  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  ready  talent,  has  no  pretension  to  genius.  But 
true  humour  is  generally  associated  with  a  fine  intellect, 
great  delicacy  of  observation,  and  a  feeling  for  the  pathetic  and 
sublime  both  in  art  and  nature.  Wit  includes  puns  and  co- 
nundrums and  may  take  its  independent  place  in  J oe  Miller 
Collections  or  newspaper  "  Varieties  bu^jjV^o^r  bas  refer- 
ence to  individuals,  and  is  employed  in  the  L-f  astrationof  points 
of  character.  There  is  as  much  humour  in  the  delineation  of 
Falstafif  as  in  that  of  Don  Quixote,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lavish  display  of  wit. 

Cervantes,  in  the  character  and  achievements  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, has  contrived  with  matchless  art  to  give  an  air  of  reali- 
ty to  the  most  hyperbolical  descriptions  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant adventures  ;  and  while  he  ridicules  the  fantastic  follies 
that  have  been  committed  under  the  banners  of  chivalry, 
he  never  lets  us  cease  for  a  moment  to  love  and  esteem  all 
that  is  amiable  and  noble  in  connection  with  it.  Shakespeare 
with  kindred  skill  has  compelled  us  to  love  what  is  really 
loveable  in  the  fat  Knight  of  the  Castle,  notwithstanding 
his  gluttony,  and  cowardice,  and  falsehood.  f 

We  must  proceed  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Falstaff.  Nothing  can  be  richer  in  comic  flavour 
than  the  scene  in  which  he  acts  the  part  of  the  King,  and 
praises  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  prince. 

"  Falstaff. — There  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  noted  in  thy  company,  but 
I  know  not  his  name. 

"  P.  Henry. — What  manner  of  man,  an  it  hke  yoiir  Majesty  ? 

"  Falstaff. — A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent  ;  of  a  cheerful  look, 
a  pleasing  eye  and  a  most  noble  carriage  ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or 
by'r-lady,  inclining  to  three  score  ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstaff: 
if  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me  ;  for  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in 
his  looks." 

There  is  no  point  of  Falstaff' s  character  more  delightful 
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than  his  surprising  readiness  and  self-possession,  which  make 
us  forgive  or  extenuate  the  hes  and  rogueries  which  call 
upon  him  so  frequently  for  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  wit 
and  ingenuity.  In  the  scene  in  which  "  eleven  men  of 
buckram  grow  out  of  two/'  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
explain  how  he  could  distinguish  the  men  in  Kendal- green 
when  it  was  so  dark,  according  to  his  own  account,  that  he 
could  not  see  his  hand,  the  reader  or  auditor  is  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  happy  evasion. 

"  Poins. — Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

"  Falstaff. — What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No  ;  were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all 
the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a 
reason  on  compulsion  !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give 
no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion." 

When  the  Prince,  after  all  the  Knight's  boasting,  convicts 
him  of  cowardice,  and  reminds  him  how  he  ran  and  roared 
for  mercy,  and  inquires — "  What  trick,  what  device,  what 
starting  hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee  from  this 
open  and  apparent  shame  V  he  throws  his  querist  quite  out 
again  with  a  most  felicitous  excuse. 

"  Falstaff. — I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mas- 
ters :  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?" 

A  similar  instance  of  his  instinctive  skill  in  getting  out  of  a 
scrape,  of  his  "  fine  deliveries,"  is  in  the  scene  in  which  the 
hostess  in  her  anger  betrays  him  to  the  Prince,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Falstaff's  assertion,  owed  him  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  P.  Henry. — Thou  sayst  true,  hostess  ;  and  he  slanders  thee  most 
grossly. 

"  Hostess. — So  he  doth  you,  my  Lord  ;  and  said  this  other  day,  you  ought 
him  a  thousand  pound. 

"  P.  Henri/. — Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

"  Falstaff. — A  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million  :  thy  love  is  worth  a  million  ; 
thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

"  Hostess. — Nay,  my  Lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said  he  would  cudgel 
you. 

«  Falstaff.— Bid.  I,  Bardolph  ? 

"  Bard. — Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

"  Falstaff. — Yea  ;  if  he  said,  my  ring  was  copper. 

"  P.  Henry. — I  say,  'tis  copper  :  darest  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now  ? 
Falstaff. — Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  man,  I  dare  ;  but  as  thou 
art  Prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp." 

When  the  prince  convicts  him  of  speaking  ill  of  him,  he 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  dishonored  him  before  the 
wicked  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Another  remarkable  and  most  amusing  point  in  Falstaff 's 
character,  is  the  manner  in  which,  with  a  consciousness  of 
its  absurdity,  he  accuses  others  of  those  particular  sins  and 
imperfections  which  are  his  own  most  prominent  characteris- 
tics. 

Thus  after  his  affair  at  Gadshill,  he  accuses  the  Prince  and 
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others  of  cowardice — "  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too  !  marry  and  amen  \"  So  when  he  joins  in  tho 
attack  upon  the  travellers,  he  calls  them  gorbellied  knaves,  fat 
chuffs,  bacons  ;  and  with  a  reference  to  his  own  youth,  he  ex- 
claims, "  What  knaves  ?  young  men  must  live  \"  In  reply 
to  the  reproofs  of  the  Chief  Justice,  he  has  the  laughable 
impudence  to  say,  "  You  that  are  old,  consider  not  the  capa- 
city of  us  that  are  young."  When  asked,  if  his  broken  voice 
amongst  other  infirmities  was  not  a  sufficient  indication  of 
old  age,  he  pleasantly  surprises  us  with  asserting  that  he  lost 
it  with  "  singing  of  anthems/' 

In  the  same  spirit  he  utters  self- complaints  and  accuses 
himself  of  a  melancholy  disposition.  "  A  plague,''  he  ex- 
claims, "  of  sighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  hke  a  blad- 
der !"  as  if  he  forgot  or  wished  others  to  forget,  that  his  size 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  very  different  cause. 

Dr.  Johnson  accuses  Falstaff  of  a  malignant  disposition, 
but  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  vices  which  cannot  fairly 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  speaks  satirically  of  others,  in 
a  style  in  which  idle  and  witty  braggarts  generally  indulge 
themselves  ;  but  his  perpetual  merriment  and  good  humour 
is  inconsistent  with  so  sullen  and  gloomy  a  feeling  as  malig- 
nity, which  is  too  nearly  allied  to  spleen  and  hypochondria- 
sis, for  so  jovial  and  sociable  a  personage  as  old  Jack  Falstaff. 
If  he  were  malignant,  he  would  not  be  so  great  a  favorite. 
A  malignant  man  is  not  fond  of  joking  upon  his  own  foibles 
and  personal  appearance,  and  inviting  others  to  share  in  the 
laugh.  In  truth,  he  is  too  fat  and  indolent  to  care  much  for 
any  one.  He  divides  his  fellow-creatures  into  two  classes, 
those  who  can  contribute  to  his  pleasure  as  boon-companions, 
and  those  who  not  being  fond  of  a  good  sherris  sack  are  un- 
worthy of  a  thought.  He  is  really  harmless  :  and  is  guilty 
of  no  very  atrocious  or  revolting  crimes,  at  least  none  incited 
by  ill-will  or  hatred  towards  his  fellow-creatures.  Amidst  all 
his  hostile  jokes  on  the  prince,  it  is  clear  that  he  loved  him. 
He  swears  that  the  prince  must  have  given  him  some  me- 
dicine or  love-potion  to  call  up  his  affections. 

Falstaff's  exuberance  of  animal  enjoyment  and  huge  rotun- 
dity of  form  are  brought  into  striking  contrast  with  Justice 
Shallow,  who  is  "  like  a  man  made  after  supper  with  a  cheese- 
paring ;  and  who  when  he  was  naked,  was  for  all  the  world 
like  a  forked  radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it 
with  a  knife."  The  Knight  has  a  still  more  exquisite  foil  in 
Silence,  who  "  had  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now." 

There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  as  fine  a  contrast 
between  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote,  as  if  they  had 
been  drawn  by  one  master-hand.  There  is  also  a  congeniality 
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of  conception  in  the  characters  of  Falstaff  and  Sancho  Panza, 
who  like  Falstaff  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  who  has  consi- 
derable natural  sagacity  and  vulgar  knowledge,  though  less 
wit  and  understanding  than  the  Englishman.  They  both  take 
a  literal  view  of  life  and  its  enjoyments,  both  are  harmless 
liars,  and  are  both  in  too  good  condition  to  be  heroes.  Cer- 
vantes describing  an  inn-keeper,  takes  occasion  to  intimate 
that  excessive  obesity  or,  as  Shakespeare  would  say,  "  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,''  is  not  favorable  to  courage  :  the  Spanish 
Boniface  alluded  to,  is  said  to  be  "  a  man  extremely  corpu- 
lent, and  therefore  inclined  to  he  peaceable." 

Sancho  and  his  master  are  in  every  respect  distinguished 
from  each  other,  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  in  those 
points  in  which  some  slight  resemblance  may  be  traced,  there 
is  a  still  stronger  dissimilitude  than  likeness.  There  is,  for 
instance,  great  simplicity  of  character  in  both  ;  but  the  vulgar 
simplicity  of  the  squire  is  as  different  in  quality  and  degree 
from  the  pure-minded  simplicity  of  the  Knight,  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  Roderigo  is  from  that  of  Othello,  the  Moor.  It 
IS  curious  to  observe  how  Don  Quixote's  superior,  though 
warped  understanding,  and  his  fine  though  disordered  ima- 
gination, at  last  exercise  a  complete  control  over  the  literal 
mind  of  Sancho  Panza.  With  all  his  shrewdness  he  is  long 
before  he  discovers  his  master's  madness,  though  he  is  such 
a  frequent  eye-witness  of  his  extraordinary  mistakes.  His 
master's  conversation  is  so  manifestly  superior  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  half  inclined  to  distrust  the 
evidences  of  his  senses,  and  believe  the  Knight  is  less  mis- 
taken than  he  appears  to  be.  He  makes  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  the  government  of  the  island  promised  by  Don 
Quixote,  and  comforts  himself  with  this  expectation  when  he 
is  suffering  from  the  clubs  of  the  Yanguesian  carriers.  The 
follomng  conversation  between  Sancho  and  the  woman  at 
the  inn,  when  he  and  his  master  put  up  after  the  pommel- 
ling, is  highly  characteristic  : — 

"  "What  is  this  Cavaher  called  ?  quoth  the  Austurian  Maritornes.  *  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,'  answered  Sancho  Panza,  '  he  is  a  knight-errant,  and  one 
of  the  best  and  most  valiant  that  has  been  seen  this  long  time  in  the  world.' 
'  What  is  a  knight-eiTant  ?'  rephed  the  wench.  '  Are  you  such  a  novice,  that 
you  do  not  know  that  ?'  answered  Sancho  Panza.  '  Then  learn,  sister  of  mine, 
that  a  knight-errant,  is  a  thing  that,  before  you  can  count  two,  may  be  cudgell- 
ed and  an  emperor  ; — to-day  he  is  the  most  unfortunate  creature  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  necessitous  ;  and  to-morrow,  will  have  two  or  three  crowns  of 
kingdoms  to  give  to  his  squire.'  '  How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  that  you,  being 
squire  to  this  worthy  a  gentleman,'  said  the  hostess,  '  have  not  yet,  as  it  seems, 
got  so  much  as  an  earldom  ?'  '  It  is  early  days  yet,'  answered  Sancho  ;  '  for  it 
is  but  a  month  since  we  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  hitherto  we  have 
met  with  none  that  deserve  the  name.  And  sometimes  a  man  looks  for  one 
thing,  and  finds  another.  But  if  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  should  recover  of 
this  wound  or  fall,  and  I  am  not  disabled  thereby,  I  would  not  truck  my  hopes 
for  the  best  title  in  Spain.' " 
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Tliere  is  a  fine  stroke  of  nature  in  that  passage,  in  which 
Sancho  is  represented  as  under  no  alarm  as  to  his  own  capa- 
bility to  discharge  with  perfect  propriety  the  great  duties  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  a  Governor,  but  as  being  somewhat 
puzzled  about  his  wife's  qualifications  to  share  his  dignity. 

"  *  So  then,'  said  Sancho  to  his  master,  ♦  if  I  were  to  be  king  by  any  of  those 
miracles  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  Mary  Gutierrez,  my  crookeil  rib,  would  at 
least  come  to  be  a  queen,  and  my  children  infantas  ?'  *  Who  doubts  it  ?'  said 
Don  Quixote.  *  I  doubt  it,'  replied  Sancho  Panza,  '  for  I  am  verily  persuaded, 
that  if  God  were  to  rain  down  kingdoms  upon  the  earth,  none  of  them  would 
sit  seemly  upon  the  head  of  Mary  Gutierrez  ;  for  you  must  know.  Sir,  she  is 
not  worth  three  farthings  for  a  queen.  The  title  of  Countess,  with  the  help  of 
God  and  good  friends,  would  sit  better  upon  her.'  '  Kecommend  the  matter  to 
Providence,  Sancho,'  answered  Don  Quixote,  '  and  he  will  do  what  is  best  for 
her  :  but  do  thou  have  a  care  not  to  debase  thy  mind  so  low,  as  to  content  thy- 
self with  being  less  than  alord-Heutenant.'  '  Sir,  I  will  not,'  answered  Sancho, 
especially  having  so  great  a  man  for  my  master  as  your  worship,  who  will  know 
how  to  give  us  whatever  is  most  fitting,  and  what  I  am  best  able  to  bear.' 

"'***'  Do  you  think,'  quoth  Sancho,  '  I  should 
know  how  to  give  authority  to  indignity  ?'  Dignity,  thou  shouldst  say,  not 
indignity,'  said  his  master.  '  So  let  it  be,'  answered  Sancho  Panza  ;  '  I  dare 
say,  I  shall  do  well  enough  with  it  ;  for  I  assure  your  worship  I  was  once  beadle 
of  a  company,  and  the  beadle's  gown  became  me  so  well,  that  every  one  said, 
I  had  a  presence  fit  to  be  a  warden.'  " 

Sancho  had  as  little  notion  of  the  value  of  military  honor 
as  Falstaff,  and  thought  with  him  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valour.  He  cared  less  for  disgraces  than  for 
bruises. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Spectator.  A  higher 
compliment  cannot  possibly  be  paid  to  the  fine  genius  of 
Addison  than  to  associate  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with 
Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote.  It  would  be  preposterous  over- 
praise to  compare  Addison  as  a  dramatist  or  as  an  author 
generally  with  Shakespeare  or  Cervantes  ;  but  the  single 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  any  writer  that  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
It  exhibits  not,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  imagination  and 
strength  of  hand  that  are  displayed  in  the  conception  and 
embodiment  of  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote  ;  but  it  is  touched 
with  traits  of  humour  that  have  never  been  surpassed  in  de- 
licacy and  truth.*  The  highest  perfection  in  these  respects 
is  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  different  orders 
of  excellence  exhibited  in  the  delineations  of  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes.  There  are  painters  of  greater  vigour  and 
versatility  than  Raphaelle  himself,  but  who  do  not  therefore 
lead  us  to  undervalue  his  unrivalled  purity  and  refinement. 
If  Addison  had  produced  a  few  other  characters  as  exquisite 


*  No  slight  portion  of  the  humour  in  the  characters  of  Falstaff  and  Don 
Quixote  depends  upon  their  external  appearance.  It  is  not  so  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  nor  even  with  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby. 
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in  conception  and  as  highly  finished  as  his  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  his  name  would  probably  have  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  British  genius,  but  a  single  fine  picture  of  this 
nature  was  not  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from  the  compara- 
tively humble  station  which  he  occupies  as  a  writer  of  ele- 
gant moral  essays  and  of  a  play,  which,  with  all  its  sonorous 
rhetoric,  is  singularly  deficient  in  dramatic  truth  and  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  poetry. 

The  world  would  have  had  little  to  regret,  if  Addison's 
contributions  to  English  Literature  had  been  confined  to  the 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  especially  devoted  to  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  a  few  others  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  in- 
cluding the  Vision  of  Mirza  and  the  reflections  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  But  the  loss  of  these  would  leave  an  hiatus 
that  could  never  be  filled  up  by  another  hand. 

The  enviable  fame  of  being  the  intellectual  parent  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  has  been  disputed  on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  first  introduced  him  in 
the  account  of  the  Club  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator :  but  we  are  to  recollect,  that  the  notice  of  him 
amongst  the  other  members  is  a  mere  outline  ;  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  conclude  that  Addison  and  Steele  had  sat  together  in 
consultation,  and  exchanged  hints  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  persons  of  which  the  Club  was  to  be  composed  ;  and 
that  unquestionably  the  best  and  greatest  number  of  papers 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  Roger's  eccentricities  were  from  the 
pen  of  the  former,  and  that  he  is  known  to  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  preserving  a  due  consistency  in  the 
character.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  vexed  with  either  Steele 
or  Budgell,  (for  it  is  uncertain  which  wrote  the  obnoxious 
paper*)  because  one  of  them  had  made  the  Knight  walk  arm 
and  arm  with  a  woman  of  the  town,  that  he  swore  with  some 
vehemence  that  he  would  himself  kill  Sir  Roger,  lest  some- 
body else  should  murder  him. 

The  first  outline  of  the  character  is  not  sketched  with  Ad- 
disonian delicacy,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
general  idea  and  some  of  the  leading  traits  were  suggested 
by  Addison  himself.  Mention  is  made  of  Sir  Roger's  ill 
success  with  the  widow,  which  is  very  injudiciously  followed 
up  with  a  hint,  which  Addison  could  never  have  given,  that 
he  "  grew  humble  in  his  desires,  and  frequently  offended  in 
point  of  chastity  with  beggars  and  gypsies.''  It  is  also  add- 
ed, that  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour  that 


*  It  is  more  probable  that  the  paper  was  Steele's  than  Budgell's,  as  the  anec- 
dote is  told  by  Budgell  himself,  who  was  not  very  likely  to  have  mentioned  it,  if 
he  had  written  the  paper  that  occasioned  Addison's  indignation. 
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he  is  more  beloved  than  esteemed.  This  is  making  ahnost 
another  FalstafF  of  him  ;  and  Addison,  who  has  so  deh- 
cately  explained  the  difference  between  mirth  and  cheerful- 
ness, would  never  have  made  his  favorite  character  a  man  of 
merriment.  In  his  own  papers  he  has  taken  care  to  repre- 
sent him  as  something  better  than  a  boon  companion,  and 
to  make  him  as  much  esteemed  as  beloved.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  describes  the  knight  as  "  a  gentleman  very  singular 
in  his  behaviour,  but  whose  singularities  proceed  from  his 
good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the 
world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  Avorld  is  in  the  wrong.''  But 
there  is  assuredly  more  good  sense  in  complying  with  the 
prevalent  forms  and  modes  (for  it  is  in  these  alone  that  he 
is  singular)  than  in  an  endeavour  to  breast  the  stream.  Ad- 
dison may  be  supposed  to  have  expostulated  with  his  friend 
and  coadjutor  on  these  points,  for  in  number  113,  which  is 
written  by  Steele,  Sir  Roger  is  represented  as  a  man  who  is 
so  far  from  being  merry,  that  he  is  perpetually  haunted  by 
the  recollection  of  his  bad  success  in  love,  a  misfortune  whicli 
has  "  ever  since  affected  Ms  luords  and  actions."  "  I  am  con- 
vinced,'' continues  the  writer,  "  that  the  widow  is  the  secret 
cause  of  all  that  inconsistency  which  appears  in  some  parts 
of  my  friend's  discourse."  Addison  himself  invariably  attri- 
butes the  knight's  eccentricities  not  to  "  good  sense,"  but  to 
an  unrequited  passion  for  the  widow.  One  cannot  help 
wishing  that  Addison  had  kept  Sir  Roger  entirely  to  him- 
self, and  there  would  then  have  been  no  inconsistencies  in 
this  most  charming  portrait.  It  is  but  bare  justice,  however, 
to  remark  that  the  number  of  the  Spectator,  from  which 
we  have  just  been  quoting,  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  and  does 
credit  to  Sir  Richard  Steele.  If  all  his  papers  had  been 
written  with  the  same  success,  we  should  not  have  regretted 
that  Addison  had  left  so  much  to  his  hand.  But  if  we  object 
to  Steele's  touches,  we  have  greatly  more  reason  to  object  to 
the  supernumerary  daubs  of  Eustace  BudgeU,  "  the  man  that 
used  to  call  Addison,  cousin."  In  number  116,  that  person, 
in  total  disregard  of  the  character  of  the  Knight,  has  made 
him  "  not  scruple  to  own  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends," 
that  in  order  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  huntsman,  "  he 
had  secretly  sent  for  a  number  of  foxes  out  of  other  coun- 
ties, which  he  used  to  tm^n  loose  about  the  country  by  night 
that  he  might  the  better  signalize  himself  in  their  destruc- 
tion the  next  day."  Sir  Roger  was  not  the  man  to  be  up  to 
secret  and  disingenuous  tricks  of  this  nature. 

Steele  in  his  first  paper  on  Sir  Roger,  very  pleasantly  re- 
presents the  Knight  as  always  talking  with  the  servants  as  he 
went  up  stairs,  at  whatever  house  he  visited  :  but  Addison 
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improves  this  trait,  by  making  him  not  merely  gossip  with 
them  in  a  style  that  might  render  them  a  little  too  familiar 
with  him  in  retm-n,  but  adopt  a  tone  indicative  of  a  happy 
mixtm-e  of  the  father  and  the  master. 

Parson  Adams*  by  Uncle  Toby,  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  are  all  purely  national  characters, 
and  a  native  of  England  may  well  be  proud  that  they  are  by 
no  means  exaggerations  of  English  virtue.  Proud  too  may 
he  also  be  that  they  are  the  creations  of  English  genius. 

The  merit  of  Addison's  humour  consists  in  its  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  caricature.  It  never  borders  upon  farce.  It  is 
often  rather  hinted  than  expressed,  and  more  is  meant  than 
reaches  the  ear.  He  raises  a  pleasant  smile,  and  conjures 
up  a  whole  train  of  characteristic  images  at  a  single  touch. 
There  is  no  force  of  outline-— nothing  is  emphatic  or  over- 
wrought, and  yet  all  is  exquisitely  distinct  and  well  defined. 
He  has  the  art  to  conceal  his  art.  His  happiest  strokes  ap- 
pear careless  and  unpremeditated.  Thus  vulgar  readers  are 
apt  to  underrate  him,  because  they  see  no  marks  of  effort. 
The  broad  humour  of  Smollet  is  more  effective  with  such 
judges,  but  if  that  writer  had  been  called  upon  for  a  sketch 
of  Sir  Roger,  his  performance  would  have  resembled  the  al- 
tered picture  of  the  Knight,  which  an  old  servant  of  his  had 
used  as  a  sign-post  to  an  inn.  Sir  Roger's  modesty  thought 
it  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke  to  have  his 
head  swinging  in  the  wind  on  a  country  sign -board,  and 
directed  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  Saracen's  head. 
Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  features,  a  distant  and  ludi- 
crous resemblance  still  remained.  Until  Addison  appeared, 
humour  had  always  been  associated  with  some  taint  of  inde- 
cency. But  he  has  shown  us  that  it  stands  in  no  need 
of  such  spurious  aid.  It  is  a  pity  that  Smollet,  Sterne,  and 
Swift,  did  not  follow  his  example.  Goldsmith  alone  of  Addi- 
son's successors  has  equalled  him  in  purity.  Addison  could 
brin^  Sir  Roger  into  an  association  with  the  Gypsies,  without 
staining  his  moral  character,  and  carefully  avoids  the  inde- 
cent insinuations  of  Steele.  As  a  fine  specimen  of  his  hu- 
mour, we  shall  extract  a  portion  of  the  account  of  the  inter- 
view with  those  swarthy  vagabonds. 

"  Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  his  account  of  a 
people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that,  if  I  would,  they  should 
tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very  weU  pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal, 
we  rid  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them.    A  Casandra  of  the  crew. 


*  Fielding  is  as  superior  to  Smollet  as  Cervantes  is  to  LeSage.  LeSage  and 
Smollet  are  painters  of  manners,  and  not  of  universal  nature.  Their  merit,  how- 
ever, in  their  own  line  is  unequalled. 
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after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that  I  loved  a  pretty 
maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with  some  other  particulars 
which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it 
into  all  shapes,  and  diligeutly  scanned  every  wTinkle  that  could  he  made  in  it  ; 
when  one  of  them,  who  was  older  and  more  sun-bumt  than  the  rest,  told  him, 
that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight  cried,  "  Go, 
go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage  ;"  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The 
gipsy  finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him  after  farther  in- 
quiry into  his  hand,  that  his  true  love  w^as  constant,  and  that  she  would  dream 
of  him  to-night.  My  old  friend  cried  pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  gipsy  told 
him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long  ;  and  that  he  was  dearer 
to  somebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  still  repeated,  "  She  was  an  idle 
baggage,"  and  bid  her  go  on.  "  Ah,  master,"  says  the  gipsy,  "  that  roguish  leer 
of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache  ;  you  have  not  that  simper  about 
the  mouth  for  nothing." — The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all  this  was  uttered, 
like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  short, 
the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed  her  hand  with,  and  got 
up  again  on  his  horse. 

"  As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew  several  sensible 
people  who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold  very  strange  things  ; 
and  for  half  an  hour  together,  appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the 
height  of  his  good-humom',  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  the  road,  who  was 
no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  reheve  him  he  found  his  pocket  was  picked  ;  that 
being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin  are  very  dexterous." 

The  characteristic  description  of  Sir  Eoger's  behaviour  at  the 
play,  seems  to  have  given  Fielding  the  hint  for  the  amusing 
criticisms  of  Partridge.  The  Knight  is,  perhaps,  more  at  home 
in  the  parish  chm^ch,  and  is  equally  entertaining  and  de- 
lightful. 

"  As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps  them  in  very 
good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself  ;  for  if  by 
chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out 
of  it,  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  body  else  nodding, 
either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the 
old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Sometimes  he  will 
be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the 
rest  of'  the  congregation  have  done  with  it  ;  sometimes  Avhen  he  is  pleased  with 
the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces  amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same 
prayer  ;  and  sometimes  stands  up  when  every  body  else  is  upon  their  knees, 
to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

"  I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of 
the  service,  caUing  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and 
not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for 
beino"  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion. 
This\uthority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  parish, 
who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour  ;  besides 
that  the  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends 
observe  these  little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good 
qualities." 

In  Sir  Roger's  manners  at  Westminster  Abbey,  we  observ^e 
that  Addison  allows  him  just  sufficient  sense  to  set  off  his 
excessive  simplicity.  His  inviting  the  interpreter  to  call 
upon  him  at  his  house,  and  talk  over  the  subject  of  his  explana- 
tions, is  an  exquisite  stroke  of  humour,  and  shows  at  a  glance 
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the  singleness  of  heart  and  ignorance  of  the  world  which  are 
amongst  his  leading  characteristics. 

«  I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend,  which  flows 
out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  interpreter, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more 
at  leism'e." 

Addison  rarely  aimed  at  mere  wit,  and  had  no  turn  for 
caricature ;  but  in  that  delicate  and  genial  humour  which  wins 
from  the  gravest  reader  a  quiet  smile — in  that  subtle  and 
good-natured  irony  which  allows  us  to  love  and  even  rever- 
ence the  objects  of  our  mirth — in  that  playful  portraiture  of 
foibles  and  eccentricities  in  which  the  artist  contrives  to 
insinuate  a  generous  reference  to  the  nobler  qualities  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  associated — and  in  shorfc,  in 
that  indescribable  charm  diffused  over  productions  in  which 
exquisite  taste  and  gentle  pathos  are  combined  with  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  he  is  still  without  a  rival. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  a  kindred  spirit 
— Sterne's  Uncle  Toby,  who  has  quite  as  much  simplicity  as 
Sancho  Panza  himself,  but  \vith  an  infinitely  finer  nature. 
There  seems  to  be  in  all  humour  a  principle  of  strong  contrast, 
which  causes  a  painter  of  manners  to  throw  in  his  points  of 
opposition  as  freely  as  an  artist  distributes  his  light  and  shade 
upon  the  canvas.  The  fat  and  mirthful  Falstaff  has  his  foils 
in  Silence  and  Justice  Shallow.  The  spare  knight  of  La 
Mancha  is  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  proximity  of  Sancho. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  pleasant  sense  of  his  own  importance 
in  his  country,  his  cheerful  garrulity  and  his  busy  benevolence 
are  well  opposed  to  the  silence  and  sensitive  modesty  of  his 
friend  the  Bpeciator  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  humorously 
at  variance  than  the  restless  and  speculative  spirit  of  Mr. 
Shandy  and  the  imperturbable  temper  of  my  uncle  Toby. 
The  calm  simplicity  with  which  My  Uncle  confounds  his 
metaphysical  and  irritable  brother,  with  some  reply  to  his  fine 
spun  speculations,  as  far  from  the  point  as  Falstaff's  replies 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  when  the  knight  affected  deafness, 
and  which  drives  Mr.  Shandy  into  a  state  of  perplexity 
that  makes  him  bite  his  Hps  with  vexation,  is  inex- 
pressibly diverting.  But  exquisite  as  is  the  humour  displayed 
in  the  delineation  of  my  uncle  Toby's  character,  it  is  not  the 
point  of  the  picture  that  is  the  most  precious.  It  is  his  un- 
affected goodness  of  nature  that  leaves  the  strongest  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  amidst  all  his  amusing  eccentricities.  His 
courage  and  gentleness,  his  unconscious  superiority  to  all 
mankind  in  purity  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  his  unboast- 
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ful  patience  under  suft'ering,  are  the  qualities  that  most  endear 
him  to  the  reader.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  his  character 
is  a  compliment  to  human  nature.  Had  his  head  been  equal 
to  his  heart,  he  would  have  been  almost  like  a  god  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  we  should  have  loved  him  better. 
He  is  the  very  personification  of  benevolence.  He  has  not 
the  heart  to  retahate  upon  a  fly.  "  Go,  says  he,  one  day  at 
(hnner  to  an  overgrown  one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose, 
and  tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner  time,"  (no  small  trial 
of  the  temper  !)  "  and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had 
caught  at  last  ; — '  111  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head  :  '  Go,' 
says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening  liis  hand  as  he 
spoke,  to  let  it  escape  ; — '  Go,  poor  devil,  get  thee  gone,  why 
should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  wmid  is  surely  wide  enough  to 
hold  both  thee  and  me."  Undoubtedly,  this  is  in  the  finest 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

Doctor  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  no  one  would  eat  a  slice 
of  plum-pudding  the  less  on  account  of  the  death  or  afflic- 
tion of  his  dearest  friend.  Let  us  see  how  my  uncle  Toby 
receives  the  statement  of  the  distress  of  a  perfect  stranger. 
This  passage  occm-s  in  the  most  pathetic  episode  that  was 
ever  mitten,  the  story  of  Le  Fe^Te. 

"  Has  he  a  son  Avith  him,  then  ?  said  my  uncle  Toby.— A  boy,  replied  the 
landlord,  of  about  eleven  or  tAvelve  years  of  age  ;  but  the  poor  creature  has 
tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father  ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for 
him  night  and  day.    He  has  not  stiired  from  the  bed-side  these  two  days. 

"  My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  thrusts  his  plate  from  before 
him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  icithout  being  ordered,  took 
it  away,  without  sapng  one  word,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  brought  him  his 
pipe  and  tobacco." 

So  again,  when  Corporal  Trim  gives  an  account  of  the 
attention  of  the  poor  son  of  Le  Fevre  to  his  d^ing  father, 
how  exquisitely  true  is  the  feeling  which  prompted  my  uncle 
Toby  with  a  wish  that  he  were  asleep.  Xo  ordinar}^  author 
would  have  hit  upon  so  delicate  a  touch  of  natm-e. 

"  I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh— I  wish,  Trim,  I  was 
asleep. 

"  Your  honour,  replied  the  Coqjoral,  is  too  much,  concerned.  Shall  I  pour 
your  honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe  ?— Do,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby." 

How  finely  is  the  humanity  of  my  imcle  distinguished 
from  that  of  Mr.  Shandy  and  his  brother.  . 

"  Natiu-e  is  nature,  said  Jonathan.  And  that  is  the  reason,  cried  Susannah, 

I  so  much  pity  my  mistress.— She  will  never  get  the  better  of  it.  Xow  I  pity 

the  Captain  the  most  of  any  one  in  the  family,  answered  Trirn.— Madam  will 
get  ease  of  heart  in  weeping, — and  the  Squire  in  talking  about  it, — but  my  poor 
Master  will  keep  it  all  in  silence  to  himself. — I  shall  hear  him  sigh  in  his  bed  for 
a  whole  month  together,  as  he  did  for  Lieutenant  Le  Fevrc.    An'  please  your 
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Honour,  do  not  sigh  so  piteously,  I  would  say  to  him  as  I  lay  beside  him. — I 
cannot  help  it,  Trim,  my  Master  would  say  ; — 'tis  so  melancholy  an  accident, — 

I  cannot  get  it  off  my  heart.  Your  Honour  fears  not  death  yourself.  1 

hope,  Trim,  I  fear  nothing,  he  would  say,  hut  the  doing  a  wrong  thing. — Well, 
he  would  add,  whatever  betides,  I  will  take  care  of  Le  Fevre's  hoy. — And  with 
that,  Hke  a  quieting  draught,  his  Honour  would  fall  asleep." 

My  Uncle  Toby  cannot  even  curse  the  father  of  all  evil : — 

*'  I  declare,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  my  heart  would  not  let  me  curse  the  Devil 

himself  with  so  much  bitterness.  He  is  the  father  of  curses,  replied  Dr.  Slop. 

 So  am  not  I,  replied  my  uncle.  But  he  is  cursed  and  damn'd  already,  to 

all  eternity,  rephed  Dr.  Slop. 

"  I  am  soiTy  for  it,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

"  Dr.  Slop  drew  up  his  mouth,  and  was  just  beginning  to  return  my  uncle 
Toby  the  compliment  of  his  Who — u — u — ,  or  interjectional  whistle, — when 
the  door  hastily  opening  in  the  next  chapter  but  one, — put  an  end  to  the 
affair." 

Trim  is  a  kind  of  Sancho  Panza  to  this  gentle  Quixote, 
but  as  much  surpasses  his  brother  squire  in  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  as  his  master  surpasses  the  knight  of  T^a  Man- 
cha,  who  was  nevertheless  by  no  means  ordinarily  gifted  as  a 
man  of  virtue.  The  two  masters  are  equally  desirous  to  make 
their  servants  comfortable  ;  but,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
Don  Quixote  is  unable  to  suppress  a  reference  to  his  position 
as  a  gentleman,  while  my  uncle  Toby  thinks  exclusively  of 
the  convenience  of  his  faithful  adherent.  Both  servants  are 
disposed  to  decline  availing  themselves  of  their  master's 
kindness.  Trim  from  pure  respect,  and  Sancho  Panza  with 
characteristic  selfishness  and  vulgar  cunning,  because  he 
thinks  he  shall  enjoy  himself  better  in  taking  his  meals 
alone  : — 

"  My  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting 
behind  him  at  a  small  sideboard, — I  say,  sitting, — for,  in  consideration  of  the 
Corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him  exquisite  pain)  when  my  uncle 
Toby  dined  or  supped  alone,  he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to  stand  ; 
and  the  poor  fellow's  veneration  for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with  a  proper 
artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself,  with  less  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  over  him  yfor  many  a  time  when  my  uncle 
Toby  supposed  the  Corporal*s  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back,  and  detect  him 
standing  oehind  him  with  the  most  dutiful  respect. — This  bred  more  little  squabbles 
betwixt  them,  than  all  other  causes  for  five-and-twenty  years  together." 

Let  us  contrast  the  above  with  the  account  of  Don  Quixote's 
condescension  to  his  squire  in  the  goatherd's  hut.  Perhaps 
in  a  finer  dwelling  and  in  a  finer  company  he  would  have 
been  less  obliging  : — 

"  The  knight  sat  down,  and  Sancho  remained  standing  to  serve  the  cup, 
which  was  of  horn.  His  master,  seeing  him  thus  stationed,  said  to  him  :  '  That 
you  may  see,  Sancho,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  knight-errantry,  and  how  fair  a 
prospect  its  meanest  retainers  have  of  speedily  gaining  the  resjK'Ct  and  esteem  of 
the  world,  my  will  is,  that  you  sit  here  by  my  side,  and  in  company  with  these 
good  folks,  and  that  you  be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  me,  who  am  your 
master  and  natural  lord  ;  that  you  eat  from  oflF  my  plate,  and  drink  of  the  same 
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cup  in  which  I  drink  :  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  knight-errantry,  which  is  said 
of  love,  that  it  makes  all  things  equal.'  '  I  give  you  my  most  hearty  thanks, 
sir,'  said  Sancho  ;  '  but  let  me  tell  your  worship,  that,  provided  I  have  victuals 
enough,  I  can  eat  as  well,  or  better,  standing,  and  alone  by  myself,  than  if  I  were 
seated  close  by  an  emperor.  And  fmther,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  what  I  eat  in  my 
corner,  without  compliments  or  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing  but  bread 
and  an  onion,  rehshes  better  than  turkeys  at  other  folks'  tables,  where  I  am 
forced  to  chew  leisurely,  drink  little,  wipe  my  mouth  often,  neither  sneeze  nor 
cough  when  I  have  a  mind,  nor  do  other  things  which  I  may  do  when  alone  and 
at  hberty.  So  that,  good  sir,  as  to  these  honors  your  worship  is  pleased  to  confer 
on  me,  as  a  menial  servant,  and  Hanger-on  of  knight-errantry,  being  squire 
to  your  worship,  be  pleased  to  convert  them  into  something  of  more  use  and 
profit  to  me  ;  for,  though  I  place  them  to  account  as  received  in  full,  I  renounce 
them  from  this  time  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  said  so  much  about  Sterne  in  a  preceding 
article  that  we  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  his  merits  on  this 
occasion. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM  PRESENTED  TO  A  LADY  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


Lady,  when  o'er  these  leaves  thy  bright  eye  strayeth, 
Say,  can  thy  heart  forget  the  friendly  giver  ? 
When  on  the  stream  of  life  that  ne'er  delayeth 
Our  barks  part  company,  perchance  for  ever, 
Say,  wilt  thou  then  remember  one  whose  sorrow 
At  the  sad  thought  of  severance,  is  sincerer 
Than  many  a  bard's  who  griefs  low  voice  may  borrow 
And  charm  with  sweeter  sounds  the  cheated  hearer  ? 

Time  rusheth  onward  like  a  rapid  river  ; 
Against  its  furious  force  no  mortal  wadeth  ; 
And  like  a  wave  on  which  the  sunbeams  quiver 
Each  bright-faced  pleasure  lifts  its  form  and  fadeth. 
There  is  no  permanence  for  earthly  glory 
Or  earthly  bliss,  and  dearest  friends  must  sever  ; 
The  fair,  the  brave,  the  youthful,  and  the  hoary, 
Have  proved  alike  that  joy  is  stable  never. 

And  is  there  no  dear  resting  place  for  feeling 

Amid  the  giddy  whirl  of  life's  mutation  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  for  love's  and  friendship's  fond  revealing 

The  true  heart  is  a  fixed  and  holy  station. 

I'll  seek  not  then  for  Fortune's  sweet  beguiling. 

Nor  fear  her  frown,  if  thou'lt  remember  me ; 

While  in  thine  heart  fair  Friendship  sitteth  smiling, 

Lady,  I'll  think  exultingly  of  thee. 


STANZAS. 
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Oh  !  deem  not  that  my  heart  is  cold, 

Though  'mid  the  social  throng 
I  silent  sit,  as  if  controlled 

By  some  deep  sense  of  wrong  ; 
It  is  not  that  the  voice  of  mirth 

Sounds  harshly  in  mine  ear, 
Nor  that  my  soul  denies  the  worth 

Of  Friendship's  smile  sincere  : — 

II. 

But  oft  upon  my  sunniest  hour 

A  fitful  sadness  falls, 
And  shades  prophetic  round  me  lour 

'Till  every  scene  appals. 
I  could  not  tell  thee  whence  or  why 

Comes  this  o'erwhelming  change, 
That  makes  what  else  might  charm  mine  eye 

Seem  desolate  and  strange. 

III. 

As  sometimes  o'er  the  brightest  day 

The  sudden  shadows  sail, 
So  dreams  of  darkness  and  dismay 

O'er  Life's  best  hopes  prevail. 
I  see  such  mystic  visions  now 

And  tremble  at  my  fears, — 
Oh  !  then,  forgive  my  clouded  brow. 

My  silence  and  my  tears  ! 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  RUINS  OF  RAJHMAHAL. 

Hail,  strange,  hail  !  whose  eye  shall  here  survey 
The  path  of  Time,  where  ruin  marks  his  way, 
When  wildly  moans  the  solemn  midnight  bird. 
And  the  gaunt  J ackal's  piercing  cry  is  heard  ; 
If  thine  the  soul  with  sacred  ardour  fraught, 
Eapt  in  the  poet's  dream,  or  sage's  thought. 
To  thee,  these  mouldering  walls  a  voice  shall  raise. 
And  sadly  tell  how  earthly  pride  decays  ; 
How  human  hopes,  like  human  works,  depart, 
And  leave  behind  the  ruins  of  the  heart  ! 


MACBETH. 


AYhat  a  crowded  picture  ! — and  yet  in  no  degree  is  it  defici- 
ent in  breadth  and  unity  of  effect.  The  lights  and  shadows, 
however  starthng,  all  serve  to  bring  out  the  leading  purpose 
of  the  poet.  The  gentle  and  trustful  character  of  the  graci- 
ous Duncan — the  wild  ambition  of  his  murderer — the  femi- 
nine fierceness  and  traitorous  machinations  of  that  bold,  bad, 
strong-minded  woman,  Lady  Macbeth — her  steady  unhesitat- 
ing resolution — the  scrupulous,  faltering,  wavering  conduct  of 
her  husband — the  cold-blooded,  malicious  witch-prophets, 
with  whom  fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair — the  change  from  dou- 
ble double  toil  and  trouble  of  these  unearthly  ministers  of 
mortal  evil,  and  the  wild  blasted  heath  on  which  they  meet, 
to  the  exquisitely  quiet  scene  before  the  castle  of  Macbeth  so 
soon  to  resound  with  shouts  of  horror — Lady  Macbeth's  re- 
membrance of  her  venerable  parent  m  the  midst  of  murder- 
ous thoughts — Had  he  not  resembled  my  father  as  he  slept 
I  had  done  it — the  silence  of  night,  broken  by  the  fearful 
knocking  at  the  gate — the  death-slumber  of  Duncan  amidst 
the  living  uproar. 

Wake  Duncan  with  by  knocking, 
I  would  thou  could'st — 

and  the  terrible  cry  of  Macduff 

O  horror  !  horror  !  horror  I 
Tongue  nor  heart  cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  : — 

All  these  characters  and  incidents  and  circumstances  so 
skilfully,  so  dramatically,  so  truthfully  contrasted,  bewilder  us 
with  a  variety  of  emotions,  carry  us  away  from  the  world 
around  us,  and  make  us  feel  that  we  are  indeed  in  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  world.* 

It  has  been  observed  that  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  open 
with  consummate  art — and  that  of  Macbeth  is  as  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  his  skill  and  judgment  in  this  respect  as  the  open- 
ing scene  of  Hamlet  of  which  the  exquisite  propriety  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  critics.    In  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet — as 


*  The  serene  aspect  of  the  Castle  of  ^Macbeth  as  first  presented  to  us,  is,  as  • 
Sir  John  Reynolds  well  remarks,  like  a  specimen  of  repose  in  painting. 

Duncan. — This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seat ;  tlie  air 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 

Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo. — This  guest  of  summer 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  appr-i\  (; 

By  his  loved  mansionry  that  the  heaven's  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here  ;  no  jutty,  frieze. 

Buttress  nor  coigne  of  vantage  but  this  bird 

Hath  made  its  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt  1  have  observed 

i'hc  air  is  deUcate. 
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is  fitting  in  so  philosophical  and  thoughtful  a  production,  and 
where  the  supernatural  agency  though  stern  and  severe  is  of 
a  more  calm  and  virtuous  character — the  time  is  solemn 
and  serene  ; — a  quiet  guard — not  a  mouse  stirring.  In  the 
opening  scene  of  Macbeth  on  the  contrary,  which  is  a  play 
of  action  and  hurry  and  tumult  and  terror — of  strange 
phantoms  bringing  vn\h  them  blasts  from  hell,  and  with 
intents  wicked  and  uncharitable — the  accessories  of  the  ^ 
picture  are  in  general  of  an  ominous  character,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  leading  actors  and  the 
tragical  color  of  the  events.  The  blasted  plain  or  place 
of  meeting  of  the  weird  sisters — the  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning — the  fearful  intimation  that  in  these  grotesque  and 
wild  beings  all  moral  qualities  are  reversed — that  with  them 
fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair  ; — all  these  singularly  impressive 
representations  form  the  key-note  to  this  sublime  and  power- 
ful production. 

1  St. — When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 

In  lightning,  thunder,  or  in  rain  ? 
2nd. — When  the  hurly  burly's  done, 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 
3rd. — That  shall  Jbe  ere  set  of  sun. 
1st. — Where  the  place, 

2nd.  upon  the  heath 

3rd. — There  to  meet  with  (brave)  Macbeth. 

1st  1  come  Gray-Malkin. 

All — Paddock  calls— anon. 

Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair 

Hover  through  fog  and  filthy  air. 

This  scene  is  judiciously  brief— it  is  thus  rendered  more 
vision-like  and  impressive.    The  mysterious  beings 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

"  They  vanish" — but  they  stay  quite  long  enough  to  leave 
upon  our  souls  the  sense  of  impending  evil.  We  are  prepar- 
ed by  these  supernatural  agents  for  the  horrors  that  ensue, 
and  we  feel  no  sense  of  abruptness,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
conscious  of  an  unbroken  continuity  of  the  interest  when  the 
next  scene  opens  with  the  enquiry  of  Duncan,  as  to  the  un- 
known soldier  with  "  dyed  garments." 

What  bloody  man  is  that  ?    He  can  report, 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Macbeth's  ambition  was  originally  of  an  honorable  nature, 
and  only  became  what  it  was  subsec[uently,  "  by  supernatural 
soliciting" — by  fate  and  metaphysical  aid— seconded  by  the 
artful  suggestions  of  his  wife,  who  besides  representing  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mutual  desire  in  the  most  exciting  point  of 
view,  touched  the  brave  Macbeth,  ("well  he  deserves  that 
name  !")  in  the  weakest  part,  when  she  taunted  him  with 
coivardice  and  charged  him  with  irresolution— offering  to  per- 
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form  herself,  with  her  own  feminine  hand,  a  task  for  which 
/tehad^not  the  nerve.  Nothing  can  be  more  dramatic  or 
more  true  to  nature  than  the  manner  in  which  Macbeth's  more 
honorable,  more  generous,  more  thoughtful,  and  more  consi- 
derate nature  is  made  to  hesitate  at  the  moral  obstacles  in 
his  way  ;  while  with  the  concentration  of  all  feelings  upon 
one  purpose,  so  natural  to  a  passionate  and  earnest  and  wil- 
ful woman,  she  gazes  intently  and  exclusively  at  the  desired 
object.  Macbeth  relents.  He  is  resolved  to  go  no  further  in 
this  business. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business  ; 
He  hath  honored  me  of  late,  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  aU  sorts  of  people 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Who  can  doubt  that  his  better  angel  would  have  remained 
with  Macbeth  after  this,  but  for  the  terrible  fierceness  of  his 
wife  ?  Oh  woman  !  how  powerful  thou  art  for  good  or  evil ! 
Listen  to  the  lady's  taunts  : — 

Lady  M—.    Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself  ?    Hath  it  slept  since 

And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 

At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time 

Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afeard 

To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor 

As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Would'st  thou  have  that 

Which  thou  esteemest  the  ornament  of  life, 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ; 

Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would 

Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage  ? 

Macbeth  Prythee  peace 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M  .    What  beast  was  it  then 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.    Nor  time,  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  ; 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.    I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums 
And  dashed  his  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn 
As  you  have  done  to  this. 

Macbeth — If  we  should  fail— 
Lady  Macbeth.    We  fail.* 


*  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jamieson  tells  us,  adopted  three  different  intonations  of 
these  two  words— we ;  —First  a  contemptuous  interrogation  — We  fail  ?  Then 
an  accent  of  indignant  astonishment—  We  fail  ?  laying  the  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun.    Lastly  she  fixed  on  the  calm,  self-possessed — resolute — we  fail. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place 
And  we'll  not  fail. 
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The  influence  exercised  over  Macbeth  by  his  wife  seems 
generally  taken  as  proof  of  superior  intellectual  power.  This 
is  surely  a  mistake.  It  is  the  influence  of  deeper  passion  and 
not  of  higher  intellect.  A  mind  in  a  state  of  earnest  excite- 
ment generally  succeeds  in  bending  to  its  will  the  more  serene 
or  thoughtful  or  less  impassioned  temperament ;  for  pas- 
sion acts  more  powerfully  than  reason.  Pope  speaks  of 
"  the  headlong  lioness."  Was  not  Lady  Macbeth  a  headlong 
lioness  ^  Byi*on  in  his  Bardanajpalus  beautifully  illustrates 
the  characteristic  fierceness  of  the  female  nature  under  great 
excitement.  Myrrha — though  no  Amazon — though  in  no 
degree  masculine  in  body  or  in  mind,  was  fiercer  than  the 
fiercest  of  the  male  warriors  in  the  defence  of  her  luxurious 
lord  and  lover. 

You  see  this  night 
Made  warriors  of  more  than  me,    I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek  ; 
*         Her  large  black  eyes  that  flashed  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o'er  her  :  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow  ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;  her  lips 
Apart  ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute  pierceth  through  the  cymbals  clash. 
Jarred  but  not  drowned  by  the  loud  brattling  ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born  whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp  ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory  or  victory  herself 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

And  to  the  supposition  of  his  stern  brother  that  in  the 
hour  of  danger  Sardanapalus  found  Myrrha 

Herding  with  the  other  females 
Like  frightened  antelopes— • 

The  king  replies — 

No  :  like  the  dam 
(Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging 
And  femininely  meaneih  furiously 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub. 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers 
In  the  pursuit. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Lady  Macbeth's  character 
though  savage  is  not  altogether  unwomanly — though  it  may 
seem  somewhat  ungallant  to  say  so  :  But  it  is  only  meant 
that  in  whatever  direction  woman  ventures — the  right  or  the 
wrong — she  is  more  earnest — less  reflecting — more  resolute 
— more  wilful  than  man.  It  is  a  common  observation  that 
good  women  are  better  than  good  men — bad  men  not  so  bad 
as  bad  women. 
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But  be  this  as  it  may,  Lady  Macbeth,  whether  intellectually 
superior  to  her  lord  or  not,  possessed  more  than  sufficient 
sagacity  to  read  his  nature — (and  indeed  what  woman  cannot 
better  understand  her  husband's  character  than  he  does  her's  ?) 
She  saw  with  the  quick  eye  of  her  sex  that  he  was  not  with- 
out ambition  though  without  "  the  illness  that  should  attend 
it."  What  he  would  highly  that  would  he  holily.  He  had 
too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  catch  the 
nearest  way.  '  It  required  all  her  wondrous  energy^ — all  her 
woman's  influence — to  keep  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
place  ;  and  this  not  from  any  natural  timidity  on  his  part — 
he  was  still  brave  Macbeth — but  from  the  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  a  noble  nature — a  nature  not  yet  corrupted.  Even 
after  he  has  yielded  in  some  degree  to  "  that  suggestion  whose 
horrid  image  did  unfix  his  hair  and  make  his  seated  heart 
knock  at  his  ribs  against  the  use  of  nature/'  his  better  spirit 
was  at  work  within  him,  and  might  easily  have  led  him  back 
into  the  path  of  peace  and  honor,  but  for  the  dreadful  circum- 
vention of  that  evil  genius — his  wife.  He  was  visited  in  his 
gentler  mood  by  the  image  of  the  gracious  and  venerable 
Duncan — so  clear  in  his  great  office — who  bore  his  faculties 
so  meekly!  Macbeth  remembered  that  his  sovereign  had 
^  heaped  high  honors  on  his  house— that  under  his  roof  the 
King  was  in  double  trust — as  a  kinsman  and  a  subject — strong 
both  against  the  deed — that  on  his  host  he  should  against 
his  murderers  shut  the  door,  not  bear  the  knife  himseE  But 
the  incessant  iteration  of  strong  inducements  by  an  associate 
of  more  powerful  passions  than  our  own  is  generally  irresis- 
tible in  the  end.  Macbeth's  very  virtues  combined  with  his 
weaknesses  to  make  him  an  easier  victim.  He  loved  this 
passionate  creature.  He  was  ambitious — "  that  last  infirmity 
of  noble  mind."  And  in  despite  of  the  scruples  of  his 
conscience — and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  nature — 
she  soon  made  him  guilty  of  acts  that  his  own  heart  abhorred. 

Even  when  the  guilty  deed  is  done — and  the  compunctious 
visitings  of  his  nature  return — but  return  too  late — his  bold 
bad  w4fe  mocks  him  with  the  old  intolerable  insult  upon 
his  want  of  nerve.    She  knows  her  man. 

My  hands  are  of  your  color  but  I  shame 
^  To  wear  a  heart  so  white. 

He  is  brave  Macbeth — in  all  virtuous  deeds — but  he  be- 
comes a  coward  in  his  own  esteem,  when  he  has  deserted  the 
path  of  honor  and  of  virtue. 

For  conscience  cloth  make  cowards  of  us  all 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
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He  is  made  to  exclaim 

Whence  is  that  knockmg  ? 
How  is  it  with  me  .when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  !    Ha  !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes  ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine 
Making  the  green — one  red. 

This  is  Shakespeare's  favorite  moral— namely — that  the 
noblest  and  bravest  natures  are  most  subdued  by  a  sense  of 
guilt,  and  that  honesty  is  the  only  true  policy.  He  makes 
Macbeth  "  eat  his  meals  in  fear.''  His  sleep  is  haunted  by 
terrible  dreams.    He  envies  even  the  murdered  dead. 

Better  be  with  the  dead 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  place  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 
Treason  has  done  his  worst,  nor  steel  nor  poison 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy — nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  Macbeth  has  the  same  sentiment 

Nought's  had — all's  spent, 
When  our  desire  is  got  without  content. 
Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtfuljoy. 

Fit  retribution  !  We  are  made  to  feel  from  the  first  that 
sin  will  receive  its  punishment.  When  Macbeth  had  slain 
Duncan  in  his  sleep  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  him- 
self on  this  side  of  the  grave.  He  begins  to  be  a-weary  of 
the  sun. 

I  have  lived  long  enough — my  may  of  life 
Hath  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends 
I  must  not  look  to  have,  but  in  their  stead 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth  honor,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  but  dare  not. 

Even  Lady  Macbeth — hard  as  her  nature  is — is  at  last 
subdued  ; — she  groans  by  day  under  the  load  of  fearful  re- 
collections— she  walks  in  her  sleep  at  night,  haunted  by 
hideous  images.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  exclaims  the  medical  attendant  who  watches  her 
sleep-walking,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Oh  what  a  moralist  is  Shakespeare  !  What  are  all  the 
stilted  precepts,  or  carefully  rounded  common-places  of  our 
philosophers  in  prose  compared  with  the  poet's  scenes  and 
portraits  of  hving  nature  ! 

While  Lady  Macbeth  sinks  into  utter  hopelessness  and 
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helplessness  at  the  reverse  of  fortune,  the  world  darkens 
round  her,  Macbeth  plucks  up  a  sullen  resoluteness  from 
the  depths  of  his  despair. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell — Blow  winds — come  rack — 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

But  the  lady's  mind  gives  way  to  thick-coming  fancies  ; 
as  the  Doctor  tells  Macbeth,  who  pathetically  exclaims 

"  Cure  her  of  that ! 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  witten  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivion  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

What  is  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ?  Not 
merely  that  ambition,  misdirected,  is  an  evil  passion — but 
that  the  finest  heart  may  be  utterly  perverted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  less  noble  nature — by  evil  suggestions  rendered 
familiar  by  iteration  and  addressed  to  some  predominant 
weakness —that  no  virtue  is  secure  without  fortitude  and 
self-controul — that  we  should  examine  minutely  and  severe- 
ly our  own  conduct — especially  when  we  have  a  secret  con- 
sciousness that  our  ruling  passion  is  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  is  fed  by  "  thick  coming  fancies''  that  increase  in  force  as 
we  continue  to  welcome  and  indulge  them — and  that  the 
sense  of  guilt  is  a  terrible  humiliation,  and  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  true  courage  or  true  felicity. 


NOON.  ' 
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The  lord  of  day,  with  fierce  resistless  might, 

Clad  in  his  robes  of  glory,  reigned  on  high. 

And  checked  the  timid  gaze  of  mortal  eye 

With  the  refulgence  of  his  forehead  bright. 

I  marked  with  fevered  brow  his  form  of  Hght 

Glare  on  the  silver  wave  that  slumbered  nigh. 

And  sought  the  dryad's  haunt,  where  zephyr's  sigh 

Came  Hke  a  hallowed  tone  of  sad  delight 

To  soothe  the  wanderer's  soul. — Beneath  the  shade 

Of  wide  root-dropping  banians,  fit  to  be, 

At  such  a  time,  the  dreaming  minstrel's  bower, 

On  bright-winged  visions  flew  the  noon-tide  hour  ; 

While  Fancy's  hand  those  dear  home-scenes  pourtrayed 

Whose  living  charms  I  never  more  may  see  ! 
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